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THE GOOD EARTH TURNS 


GANGSTER! 


MOTHER EARTH. Truly, all things to all men. Suste- Consider these: Duco for passenger cars. Dulux Marin 

nance. Shelter. Comfort. Life. Finishes for ships. Dulux Mill White for mill inte: 
And yet this same good earth, so wondrous in creating Dulux for refrigerators. Brush Duco and Paints and \ 

and maintaining life, is also a deadly destroyer. nishes that give beauty and protection to the home. Du P 
Out of the earth spring dust and dirt. These gangsters _—_‘ Finishes for radios and washing machines, dynamos a1 

join forces with Nature’s racketeers—wind and rain, heat __ oil derricks, and countless other things. 

and cold—to scatter a machine gun fire of destruction on In the future, as in the past, du Pont will meet the d 

man-made things, robbing them of beauty and usefulness. — mands of industry and home for more beautiful, more last 


No one, perhaps, has paid more penalty to these despoil- ing, more economical finishes. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
ers than the owner of commercial trucks and vehicles. Who Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 
would help him reduce this toll? 

Du Pont did. From the same laboratories that produced 
Duco came a new finish for commercial vehicles—Automo- 
tive Dulux. Its extraordinary wearing qualities, its resist- 
ance to dirt and changing temperatures, its longer-lasting 
beauty, make it the outstanding finish in its field today. 

This achievement, a distinct service to industry, is but 
one of many in du Pont history. In their effort to obtain 
finishing materials of greater service value,du Pont chemists e i N j & cai F S 
have been responsible for many of the major developments 


in finishes in the last ten years. J 
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BUSINESS WEEK {5%),"or% or 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

PRODUCTION 

*% Steel Ingot Operation (° of capacity) 

* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av'ge, thousands, 4 week basis) 


*% Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 
*% Electric Power (millions K. W. H.) 


TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* Miscellaneous & L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 
* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
* Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


PRICES (Average for the Week 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 = 100) 


FINANCE 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 

Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep't’g member banks (millions) 
* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve rep’t’g member banks (millions) 

Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) 

Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily av'ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


*Preliminary Revised *%Factor in Business Week Index 


See ae | ] 


Latest 
Week 
*66.7 


56.9 
$5,335 
*1,053 

1,633 


101 

68 
$3,680 
$5,372 


$.74 
$.114 
$34.77 
$.083 
74.0 


$2,487 
$17,462 
$4,559 
$3,577 
$974 
$100.07 
$94.55 

1% 

1% 
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1928-33 
Average 
79.6 


55 
$12,404 
1,115 
1,579 
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Why chromium-plate for Beauty’s sake 
... and not make that beauty lasting? 


Two automotive parts, identical in appearance (above), and an 
automobile mirror part (below). Newly chromium-plated, all 
were exposed to the outdoor air in Florida. 

After 14 weeks of exposure, rust had hopelessly marred the 
part with the rustable base (above), while its “twin,” plated on 
Brass, came through unscathed. §Plating on the ball swivel 
(below) was entirely destroyed. Compare its appearance with 
the rest of this mirror part, which was plated on Brass! 





PLATING LASTS 


only when the base metal 


itself is rust-proof! 
a | 





LATED WARES have sales appeal 

they are new... but how will the, 
after they have been in service for a 
And what will their owners think of ¢ 
...and of the name and trade-mark they. 


For its permanent good appearan 
lasting eye appeal, plating depends o: 
is underneath it. When the base metal : 
the plating peels...and beauty fades. 
the base metal is copper, or brass, th: 
ing retains its glistening newness, defi) 

These unretouched photographs 
left, show quite conclusively that chi 
plate is far more permanent when Bra 
the base metal. And from the produ 
viewpoint, it should be remembered 
Brass is easy to form... requires less tin 
polishing ... fewer operations preparator 
plating. Cost advantages! 

Now is a good time to ask yoursel/ 
question: “Can I use Brass or Copper 
one of the many adaptable alloys of Co; 
...tO improve my products, to make ¢! 
more salable?” Many concerns in var 
fields are doing just that, at little or no 
crease in cost and often at a substantial sa 
ing. Our sales engineers are at your servi 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


AnaConpA 


On summer 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities / 


ty In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 


ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 
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The Business Outlook 


BUSINESS seems extremely susceptible to jitters on the slightest 


provocation—or without provocation, for that matter. A declining 
stock market, weakness in a few major raw materials, a slackening in 
cextile activity, and a post-Easter slump in retail trade receive exag- 
eerated attention, inducing caution and a waiting policy. If ever 
there was a time for rugged individualism to assert itself and prove 


its worth, now would seem to be 
the opportunity. Instead, hesita- 
tion dominates, based apparently 
on expectation that the govern- 
ment may do something or other 
not quite predictable. 


The Signs Are Good 
Leading business indicators con- 
tinue to maintain a rosy hue, with 
only a few off colors. Steel still 
pushes upward; so do coal produc- 
tion and residential construction. A 
drought in the Western states may 
put all AAA curtailment programs 
to shame, boost wheat prices further. 
Stock prices are firming after a long 
decline. April failures and liabilities 
touched another low mark. Banks 
are reopening. There are only 185 
national banks still closed out of the 
1.417 that remained shut after the 
holiday last year. Railroad employ- 

ment passed the million mark. 


Steel Touched 54% 

Steel activity has been underesti- 
mated in the weekly records. April 
actually saw a 54% of capacity rate 
achieved, with tonnage close to last 
July's peak. Trade papers figure that 
the current rate is the best since 
September, 1930. In four months, 9.9 
million tons of steel have been pro- 
duced, a 1269 gain over the same 
period of 1933. 

Steel expects that its code will be 
extended upon its expiration May 31 
with a few changes to appease critics. 
Some modification of the basing-point 
system is anticipated, together with 
quantity discounts to sutlely the motor 
customers, and recognition of water 
rates in pricing finished steel. 


A Labor Cloud 
Otherwise, the main cloud on the 
horizon seems to be a threatened dis- 
turbance from the A.F.ofL. branch of 
the steel union which is demanding 
recognition by June 20. A reduction 
in automobile volume is already dis- 
ccunted. Rail, structural, and mis- 
cellaneous buyers will supply the bulk 
of the third-quarter business. Tin 
plate activity dropped to 75% of 
capacity after being at 809% for 2 
months, 
Only a fraction of the rail tonnage 
placed has been completed. Close to a 
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million tons is involved. April added 
800 freight cars to the rail equipment 
backlog, bringing the 4 months’ total 
to 20,707, the largest since 1930. 


370,000 April Cars 

April motor production is now 
placed at approximately 370,000 units 
instead of the 400,000 confidently ex- 
pected before the NACC revealed the 
figures of its membership. May will 
probably be about the same, with as- 
semblies tapering toward the end of 
the month. Detroit employment stood 
at 112.7% of the 1923-1925 average 
at the close of April, but some lay- 
offs have occurred since then. 

March sales reached only 173,287 
passenger cars; April may find 225,- 
000 more on the roads. But the in- 
dustry feels the expansion has not 
been rapid enough, that the new price 
tags appended last month may have 
been a bit premature. Some manu- 
facturers are a bit apprehensive of 
Ford who refused to increase prices 
with characteristic independence and 
whose confidence in the future is 
manifest in the expanding production 
schedule set for May. 


Auto Exports Rise 

General Motors April sales to re- 
tail customers increased 8° over 
March, bringing the first 4 months 
350% ahead of the same period of 
1933, and 27% higher than 1932. 
Sales abroad have been particularly 
gratifying, gaining 99° in the first 4 
months of this year compared with 
last. 


Power Production Less 

Electric power production declined 
in the first week of May. Since the 
recovery was well under way a year 
ago, the spread from that period has 
narrowed to 13.7% compared with 
16.807 the preceding week. March 
power consumption was greater than 
February among only the large indus- 
trial consumers and the railroads. Do- 
mestic consumers are using 5°/ more 
current than a year ago, due in part to 
the expansion in the number of cus- 
tomers and in part to the 1.5 million 
refrigerators and other electrical ap- 
liances that found their way into the 
Pouschold. Sales of these items still 
constitute high spots in current dis- 





tribution, and have helped push em 
ployment in electrical manufacturing 
plants close to the 1929 level, par- 
ticularly in small plants. 


Building Needs a Hand 

The construction industry would 
seem to be most deserving of the 
stimulation that has been promised 
for many months, but which is slow 
in materializing. April witnessed a 
reversal of the promising recovery 
of March. Only residential awards 
showed signs of greater strength as 
the month senneted. 


Contracts by States 
Total contracts aggregated $131.4 
millions in 37 states covered by F. W 
Dodge, divided as follows: 


Percent C/ ANKE 


ipril, 1934 
Over Over 
Marci ipril, 
1934 933 
Residential $ 22.8 mil 18.9" 18.9" 
Non-residential 38.7 mil. —32.4 + 62 
Public Works 
and Utilities 69.9 mil 24.8 + 413.0 
Total : $141.4 mil, —26.3% 4+ 142.5% 


Coal Piles Dwindle 

Despite the unusual rate of coal 
production in March, industrial de- 
mand plus cold weather cut into 
stocks of bituminous, leaving them 
13° smaller on Apr. 1 than on Jan. 1. 
Industrial stocks, however, are 27% 
larger than they were a year ago 
when activity was so low that all in- 
ventories were allowed to dwindle. 
Retail stocks are 1007 below 1933. 


Pay Load on the Rails 

Coal gave the chief boost to rail 
shipments during the week ended 
Apr. 28, though gains were reported 
in all groups except Lc.1. freight and 
livestock. The railroads’ first-quarter 
net Operating income fell a little be- 
low last week's estimate, but official 
figures point to substantial recovery 
of 225° over 1933. Roads in the East- 
ern district fared better than in the 
South and West, since coal and mer- 
chandise shipments contributed more 
to lifting revenues than the grain and 
livestock of the non-Eastern roads. 


698 Banks Reopen 
American Banker reports 698 banks 
have reopened since the first of the 
year, of which 463 are state banks 
and the rest national banks. Deposits 
in the national banks reopened were 
close to $200 millions, adding another 

source of purchasing power. 
First-quarter earnings are still com- 
ing to light, revealing some astonish- 
ing gains. Six motor companies in- 
creased their net income nearly 11,- 
000% ; 3 textile companies, 340° ; 5 
advertising concerns, 151° ; 10 chemi- 
cals, 134%; 15 food concerns, 15‘. 
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BETTER PROTECTION 


IGHER wages—more people — shorter 

hours. Now, more than ever before every 
business needs authentic, conveniently handled 
payroll information. 

International Electric Card Recorders furnish 
businesses both large and small with the most 
accurate -— yet economical method of time- 
keeping. These mechanical devices supply indi- 
vidual “time invoices” that can be relied upon 
by both employer and employe. 

The human element in recording employe’s 
attendance is entirely eliminated and punctu- 
ality is effectively enforced when employes 
know that they are being paid according to 
records of their own making. 

International time card records are always 
legible. The registrations are indelibly stamped 
into the fibre of the cards and cannot be re- 
moved or altered without detection. 

The adaptability of these records to ac- 
counting procedure has been given careful 
consideration. They cover all payroll re- 
quirements and all pay periods. Space has 


WE DO OUR PART 


us 








been provided for making the original records 
complete and authentic. Any irregularities au 
tomatically appear in red thus saving consider- 
able time in payroll extension work. 
International Card Recorders are furnished 
for electric operation—either as independent 
machines or as units in an International 
Self-Regulating Time System. These ab- 
solutely dependable time keepers guarantc« 
the accuracy of the records they print 


Write today for our folder, “ Time—Guard It!” 





GENERAL OFFICES, 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS... MACHINES CORPORATION 






BRANCH OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Correspondents )—Pur- 


chase 


by the government of domestic silver bullion at 50¢ an ounce 


is the major factor in a compromise on all silver monetization and 
other inflation schemes of Capitol Hill. 

When the President agreed to that, the remainder was just detail, 
despite the importance of some phases. The metallic base behind 


currency is to be increased, but 
the President had never objected 
to that—he merely wanted other 


nations to go along. 
The final compromise included 


a declaration of policy by the gov- 
ernment in a law looking to a 
25°, silver base for currency (as 
against about 12% at present) 
and purchase of all silver except 
in coins, the arts, and industry, 
but leaving the method and time 
to discretion of the President. 


Demands Special Tax 

The President's yar for a special 
tax on silver profits still is in dispute 
at this writing, silver leaders insisting 
those who profit by the government 
commandeering at 50c. would pay in- 
come taxes on their profits anyhow, 
while the President thought the special 
profit resulting from a change of 
governmental policy should pay more 
than mere income tax brackets, 
especially as the government went to 
such lengths to prevent private profits 
on gold commandeering. 


Early Adjournment Now 

The compromise clears the way, 
leaders think. to early adjournment, 
especially as the President has decided 
to postpone federal incorporation 
legislation to a future session, also 
general waterways, power, and flood 
control legislation, though he expects 
to outline this general scheme in a 
message tO present session. 


Congress Grows Unruly 

Roosevelt finds Congress neither as 
responsive to his leadership nor as 
amenable to discipline as 1 Seg 

Despite admitted serious objections, 
he signed the tax bill containing a 
burden on vegetable oils from Philip- 
pines, and now apparently dares not 
reopen the question to secure amend- 
ment lest objecting dairy interests de- 
sert him on other subjects. 


_ War Debt Tokens 

The President and Congress ap- 
parently are at loggerheads over r 
question of whether token payments 
on international debts to the United 
States excuse the nation making them 
‘rom default. The President insists 
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Silver treads among the gold. 
Congress gets uppity. 
Adjournment prospects. 


Wheat price program. 
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on a change in the governmental atti- 
tude. Personally he has considered 
that token payments eliminated de- 
fault and still thinks so. He indicates 
June instalments will be judged on 
that basis. The attitude of Congress, 
voiced by Senator Johnson, is that full 
payments under agreements must be 
made beginning in June. 


Drug Bill Strategy 
The Administration is flirting with 
the notion of catching opposition to 
the Food and Drug Bill napping by 
pushing it through before adjourn- 
ment. Senator Copeland is waiting 
for word to slip the bill into the 
Senate if the President decides to put 

the screws on in the House. 


To “Unpeg” Wheat 

Secretary Wallace plans to with- 
draw government support from do- 
mestic wheat prices as soon as Congress 
adjourns, letting the price drift down 
to the world level, which he has al- 
ways thought vital eventually. Op- 
portunity is afforded to do it sooner 
than he hoped by spring wheat crop 
failures expected from Western 
drought. He does not contemplate 
the end of crop curtailment plans, 
which are expected to go forward, 
with threat of a world price level 
helping induce farmers to comply. 


More Hot Oil 

Ickes personally will carry the fight 
for the oil control bill to Oklahoma 
and Texas, on his visit to the Inter- 
national Petroleum Exhibition at 
Tulsa May 17. With hot oil steadily 
leaking out since a hostile court in 
Texas threw down the code, the Ad- 
ministrator warns that conditions soon 
will be as bad as a year ago. 

Concessions made to Texas, Okla- 
homa and A.P.I. this week probably 
are too late unless the President de- 
cides to push the bill through the jam 
in Congress. As introduced in the 


House, the bill permits state authori- 
ties to do their own production pro- 
rating so long as state totals are kept 
within federal allowables. Changes 
made since the Senate bill went in re- 
veal the opponents’ strategy is to keep 
up a running fire of amendments. 


Federal Coal Lands? 

The Interior Department, to which 
the Bureau of Mines has recently been 
transferred, is seriously considering a 
proposal that the government take 
over close to 3 million acres of coal 
land. It is understood the proposition 
was submitted to the government by a 
group of coal operators at the request 
of the President. Another proposi- 
tion being brought forward by the 
coal industry would have the govern- 
ment take over marginal coal lands 
or new lands and pay owners a rental 
based on investment. The rental would 
be repaid by the operators when lands 
were brought ‘nto production. 


Tariff Bill Fight 

The proposed tariff adjustment au- 
thority continues the major target of 
business attacks on Congress.  Ac- 
ceptance of the requirement for hear- 
ings before action satisfies few Op- 
ponents hardly — to prevent enact- 
ment of any bill, but sull struggle to 
secure the President's pledge of con- 
servative action, or restrictive qualifi- 
cations in the law. Unwilling Con- 
gressional support has been gained by 
the President through pressure not 
previously equalled during this Con- 
gress. What compromises must be 
made to hold the reluctant in line re- 
mains the real question. 


More Public Works 

Sentiment in Congress is ripe for 
a big public works bill. The $3}- 
billion vehicle proposed by the Con- 
struction League suits the ideas of 
many Congressmen with pre-election 
jitters much better than the persistent 
reports of the Administration's parsi- 
monious estimares. Fifty or more 
Congressmen elected on the Roosevelt 
landslide are out to grab what they 
can if the President doesn’t give it to 
them. 

As a bit of strategy the $3}-billion 
bill is well timed and hits a figure the 
President can’t brush aside with the 
same assurance as Senator LaFollette’s 
$10-billion program. 


Congress Has Its Points 

Business spokesmen in Washington 
contemplate Congressional adjourn- 
ment with mixed sentiment. Early de- 
parture of the lawmakers would be 
welcome as eliminating new legisla- 
tive threats. But Congress’ presence 
has the clear business advantage of 
preventing more experimentation by 
professors under New Deal authority. 









































































Bringing the Mountain to Mahomet 


In one of the old legends, it is told that Mahomet called 
again and again for the mountain to come to him that 
he might offer up prayers from its top. But his appeals 
were of no avail, and in the end Mahomet had to go 
himself to the mountain. 


Upper floors of large buildings are like Mahomet’s 
mountain. And tenants, like Mahomet, have to go to 
this mountain not once but several times a day. 

To carry them to the mountain safely, comfortably 
and dependably, elevators are installed. However, to 
perform this service satisfactorily day in and day out, 
year in and year out, elevators require maintenance 


of the highest order. 


6 


The Otis Elevator Maintenance Service has been 


carefully planned to bring to you elevator care in keep: 
ing with the quality of the elevator itself. This servic: 
keeps your elevators in first-class operating condition. 
Promotes passenger safety, comfort, and satisfaction. 
Maintains the quality of service and performance: 


originally designed and built into an Otis Elevator. 
Otis Maintenance does these things at the lowest 

possible cost. At a reasonable, fixed monthly rat 

Complete details concerning this nation-wide service 


are available through your local Otis office. 


O 7 I S ELEVATOR 
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Washington Huddle 


{dministration is starting a broad appraisal of recovery 
measures and organizations that presages changes, dis- 
ecards, and a shift from the “football” tactics of the 
emergency to long-term planning. 


\’ ASHINGTON—By the time a football 
as played for a quarter or halt 
{ an opportunity to empty all of 
f tricks on the opposing line, it 
have enough experience to 
out the plays that have proved 
r that particular game and put 
ng ones together in some kind 

strategic policy 
[hat time has apparently arrived for 
Roosevelt Administration. Months 
President said he was going 
football tactics in his battle with 
ression, vary his signals accord- 
the exigencies of each oppor 
for an offensive, or demand for a 
nsive, play. He has followed that 
to the point where opponents 
ide capital of the charge that h« 

is no policy at all 

The answer that this is a virtue in an 
rgency has become less persuasive 
he emergency has lightened and, in 
urse of experiment, the emer- 
moves have begun to show varied 
ss and strength that call for a 
g-out process. This, scattered 
that the opposition is finding holes 
parts of the line, and knowl- 
that the imminence of elections 
ngs the Administration team into a 
pery section of the field has started 
iecking-up process in Washington 
is going to have wide reverbera- 


Recovery Complaints 
portant voices have been urging 
First, there has been a growing 
of complaints from Senators and 
sentatives and frenzied reports 
local relief offices to Harry L. 
kins, czar of federal emergency re- 
ibout the increase in demands for 
which are explained by applicants 
tly traceable to NRA or AAA. 
lentally, by all the signs, Hopkins 
coming man in this planned 
ry era.) 
Second, the President's financial ad- 
rs have been demanding that the 
ty program be pruned of all 
wood so as to leave its proved con- 
tive features unblemished against 
tion and the new Congress, when 


| 


H 
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an uncontrollable inflationary demand is 
inevitable unless the program 1s hitting 
on all cylinders 

Third is the cry that the way b« 
cleared to bring private capital and 
business confidently back into the pi 
ture, so as to relieve the government of 
carrying the whole load 

Highly significant in connection with 
this last point is the announcement that 
the President will hereafter meet once 
every two weeks with the executive 
committee of the reorganized Business 
Advisory and Planning Council of the 
Department of Commerce. This body 
is now headed by S. Clay Williams, for 
merly president of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., who Gerard 


succeeds 





SILVER CHORUS 


of silver are these Westerners. 


Leaders of the Senatorial ery to nationalize and raise the price 
Left to right: Senators Alva B. Adams (Colo.); 
William H. King (Utah); Key Pittman (Nev.), and William E. Borah (Idaho). 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Swope under the ( ouncil 
plan. In converting football strat 
into planning, Mr. Roosevelt is gx 
to listen to business opinion, gis 
Council its first real job 

It looks now as if th kit 


process is going to get 


tour broad nhases 
(1) A_ hard-boiled study of 
much of present employment increas 
can actually be credited to NRA h 
ing off losses im employn t tl 


codes against the better-known 
recorded in some industries 
Farm Program Awry , 
(2) An estimate of how tt< | 
AAA has been in keeping far t 
work and increasing their income nd 
especially how many tenant farmers 
farm hands have been shifted ov 
relicf rolls by limitation of productios 
under AAA crop controls 
This p! isc got off with a bang in ti 
k when a Washington meet 
ing called to study cotton contr t | 
compliance” under AAA laid on S 
retary Wall s 1 rstep charges that | 


thousands of tenant farmers were being 


current Ww 


Internat - 








deprived of their share of benefit pay- 
ments for the 40% cotton acreage re- 
duction and thousands of other tenant 
farmers and farmhands through the 
country were unable to keep going be- 
cause the well-planned “benefit” meas- 
ures do not reach them through their 
landlords. Four thousand cotton crop- 
pers are on the relief rolls in a single 
Southern county, said the complainants. 
Gain or Loss? 

(3) An effort to find out what actual 
social gain has come from financial con- 
trol measures like the Securities Act in 
return for the retarding of confidence 
and private investment. Administra- 
tion sleuths and psychologists are work- 
ing on this one. 

(4) Checking out the charges that 
NRA codes have played into the hands 
of the big industrial units and against 
the “‘little fellow”; that big companies 
“with the best legal pilots in the coun- 
try” are escaping the NRA compliance 
net while weaker units, like clothes 
pressers, get put in jail. 

This could easily go off with another 
bang. The job is in the hands of Clar- 
ence Darrow’s National Recovery Re- 
view Board, appointed last winter when 
the question of the “‘little fellow” began 
to agitate Senators Borah and Nye. 
Independent of NRA, that body has 
reported to the President a sizzling cri- 
ticism of 8 typical codes (after bitter 
remarks from General Johnson and the 
resignation from the board of John F. 
Sinclair, New York economist, who had 
“never in 25 years seen such utter dis- 
regard of fair play and basic facts’). 
But the Passions experienced with 
backfires, announced that the report 
would be held up for a ‘‘digest’’ by De- 
partment of Justice, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and NRA. 

NRA Started Something 

The check-up motif in Washington 
was f.zst sounded at NRA’s code author- 
ity cvoference in March, and its preced- 
ing ‘squawkfest’’ of public criticism. 
NRA itself will, of course, play a major 
role in the inquisition—on both sides 
of the bench. It started out with the 
primary idea that its job was “to get 
the codes in, meeting the unemployment 
situation after some fashion, cleaning 
up the worst of the economic abuses, 
putting first things first, letting the 
minor maladjustments fall where they 
might, and dealing with the long-term 
effects as they became evident.” (The 
quotation is from Business Week 
BW’ —Jan20'34—and General John- 
son once cited it approvingly as an 
explanation of his methods.) Now some 
of the long-term effects are becoming 
evident and the Administration is inter- 
ested in seeing that they are dealt with 

One of NRA's immediate problems is 
getting away gracefully from the effort 
to codify intrastate industries before the 
Supreme Court is called upon to pass 
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on lower court decisions already entered 
against the constitutionality of this kind 
of codification. The bearcubs it chiefly 
wants to let go of are some of the serv- 
ice industries; for instance, the cleaners 
and dyers’ code, which scratched hard 
when the papers made a martyr out of 
the Jersey pants presser who was jailed 
for charging 5¢ under scale. 

NRA, AAA, PWA, and all of the 
other initial organizations and programs 
are likely to be greatly changed in the 
process of coordination and discarding 
now going on. The Administratior 
views this possibility with equanimity. 
Whether or not it would be good poli- 
tics—or even good sense—to admit that 
the emergency is over, Washington has 
decided that it would be both to con- 
sider that the time for long-term plan- 
ning has arrived and to build a policy 
out of its experience in the game which 
has tested so many emergency plays. 


Whither Johnson? 


While Washington talks about giv- 
ing the General a vacation (or a 
“vacation”), he has his eye on a 
higher command. 


WASHINGTON—The future of Gen 
Hugh S. Johnson continues a fertile 
topic for speculation in Washington 
and throughout industry. There are 
certain points to be taken into con- 
sideration while the speculating is 
good. Here they are: 

The General continues to be the 
marvel of endurance to Washington. 
He is tired, but such a vacation as the 
President took would probably put him 
on his feet again in short order. The 
only trouble is that, while the Presi 
dent learned how far he could go and 
how to take care of himself long ago, 
Johnson doesn’t know he has a limit. 
He will have to be hog-tied before he 
takes a rest. But he likes the idea of 
California, wanted to go there on his 
Western trip some months ago, may 
now be tempted—or—ordered—to go. 

Here, however, enters another factor 
The General knows that if he quits 
NRA, even for only a long vacation, 
there may come so complete a change 
in the picture—in the very spirit of the 
movement—that he will not fit into it 
when he returns. 

Also, bigger things are looming in 
Washington today, and Johnson wants 
a hand in them. Unquestionably he has 
had up with the President the possi- 
bility of his taking on the job of lead- 
ing the next big drive—to “rebuild 
America.” One phase of this is the 
home-rebuilding campaign. The other 
is the plan to get industry to rehabilitate 
itself—with new machinery, new build- 
ings, new sales efforts. Whether John- 
son's type of drive is the one to be 


CLARENCE DARROW —Chairman of 
National Recovery Review Board to 
whose explosive report on codes th 
President attached a time-fu 


decided upon, remains to be s B 
he feels that he ought to be t 
chance to integrate both (or 
the capital-goods-rehabilitation 
try phase) with NRA. It was 
to him that he was not allowed 
the PWA phase of NIRA, to 
his industry reform program wit 
covery program. Now he 
chance to show how such an int 
program can work. 

An industry drive just | 
heads up, or ends up, in NRA 
son has the machinery to put it 
the organization to handle it, t 
industries to give it a tren 
shove. The only question, pet 
whether those are right who 1 
the difficulty in the coming upt 
be to keep it under control rat 
to get it going. On how the | 
and his advisers feel about 
point may well turn future opp 


ties for Hugh Johnson, so far as NRA 


and its developments are con: 

In any case, he has got |! 
place in American history—anc 
of cross-references in the index 


m 
m 
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Real Estate Starts Back 


First tangible signs of realty improvement appear in a 
reduction of vacancies, bringing a housing shortage 


nearer. 
prices down. 


Distress property hanging over market holds 
Other problems are lack of mortgage 


money, high material and labor costs. 


GOVERNMENT housing plans have 
g focussed attention on the tan- 
cled real state situation, prompted 


fresh surveys of that situation which 
new signs of life. These appear 
istakably in such a survey conducted 
Busine 6 u ‘eek 
The real estate situation is not 
|—no survey will show that yet— 
but there is evidence of vast improve- 
in the last year. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of property 
s not in normal hands—but some 
novement has started from the banks 
1 operators to investors, and that 
movement is growing. The feeling 
is much better, interest has picked up, 
ivertising is meeting with some re- 
sponse. Real estate had its crash much 
ater than stocks and a similar lag ap- 
rs in the recovery. But that recovery 
is definitely begun. 





The recovery will probably move 
from a decrease in vacancies to an ad 


vance in rentals, to an increase in 
prices for property sold, to new 
building. We have now reached the 


first stage of that cycle with vacancies 
shrinking, home shortages looming in 
many cities. The reason is obvious 
Families that doubled up during the 
depression are mow spreading out 
again. The drop in unemployment has 
been reflected by a drop in vacancies 
The extent of the practice of two 
or more families living together is re- 
vealed in the early reports of the Real 
Property Inventory, a nationwide sur- 
vey of housing conditions being mad 
by the Department of Commerce. In 
practically every city so far reported 
on, the number of extra families is 
greater than the number of unoccupied 
dwelling units; a shortage would exist 
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HOUSING CONFEREES—Leaving the White House after discussing with Presi- 
lent Roosevelt his $1.5-billion housing program, requiring $200 millions fed- 


j 
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guarantee, are Frank C. Walker (Jeft), director, National Emergency Council; 


Hl. Fahey, chairman, Federal Home Owners Loan Corporation, and Senator 
tcher (Florida), chairman, Senate Banking Committee. 
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should these families try 


of their own 


More direct is the eviden offered 
by a large partment hou levclop 
ment in Long 


Island City (N. Y.) 
[wo years ago its vacancies re Co, 
today they are 20%, Yet als t no 
new faces are to be scen T} 

group ol } ted \ 
times hard and now has ex 
panded avain There isa Pood cn na 
all through New York for ip 

in well-managed 
able 
the property 1s 


contra 


people 


were 


buildings at reasor 
Vacancies occur wher 
badly run of 
Banks taking over distress houses, find 
they can fill them 


rentals 


' 
miiked 


ring 


promptly by 


ing down rentals and giving bett 
service But vacancies irc still ull 
ciently numerous to prevent much « 


any rent rise in leases signed this fall 
Washington Jobs Make Tenants 

Washington, D C.. reports tew 
than at any time 


vacancies now sit 
the beginning of the depression r) 
addition of 5,000 federal employ 
has made apartments scarce 
which had not declined greatly, are not 
advancing. The higher-p 
and the least desirabl types show tl 
highest percentage of vacancies 

In Detroit, 
to $10 a month in the last 4 of 
months, but still are lower than in most 
cities because the low point in the 


riced 


rents have gone up §$ 


pression was 25% to 30% below 

average for the country Collections 
have shown a marked improvement 
Single houses and apartments of tl 


desirable type are in heavy demand 
with shortages in som 
city. Vacant property is generally run 
down and badly in need of repair 
Chicago Rents Are Firmer 
Chicago notes a gradual reduction it 
home 


even som 


sections of th 


vacancies and som irming 


advances—in rentals But 
there is no present need for new flats 
Other key cities show similar trends 
For instance 
Kansas City 
tioned homes and apartments of 3 and 4 
rooms reported 
Minncapolis—Home 
ported and apartment rents firming 
Cleveland— Shortage 
cause some rental advances 
Houston and El Paso (Tex.)—Acut« 
shortage of apartments and dwellings 
Portland, Or« With no new apart 
ments erected in 4 years, rental situa 
t10Mn 1S improving 
Sales of real estate 


Shortage of well-cond 


shortag 


suificient to 


Well 


are Spotty 


located, income - producing t roperty 
is in demand Investors are secking 
out bargains. But empty, run-down 


buildings or those unable to do mor 
than carn carrying charges are a drug 
on the market. There is 
speculative buying and investors 
first to I 


some subdivisions 
are starting to come to life agai il 


| 

iimost no 
' 

look 


income 








though the only real activity now is in 
summer resort property. Partly sea- 
sonal, this trend reflects better salaries 
and wages, shorter working hours, a de 
sire to relax after the strain of the 
depression 
Foreclosures Dwindle 

Some sections show increases in 
values of real estate transferred this 
year compared with last year, but in 
most cases this is due to a final winding 
up of large foreclosure proceedings 
The number of pieces transferred is 
usually smaller than last year. Fore- 
closures, too, are fewer. A study by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board shows 
16,426 foreclosures for the first quar- 
ter of this year against 53,612 for the 
same period of 1933 in 1,058 identical 
communities. These foreclosures, al- 
though smaller, are still large enough 
to prevent much of any improvement in 
prices. Experts believe that at least 
25% of the distress property now in 
the hands of banks and other institu- 
tions must be moved into more normal 
hands before prices will respond. 

Home-building has increased con- 
siderably, but none of it is of the specu- 
lative kind done by contractors for the 
market. It is almost exclusively build- 
ing of small $5,000 to $10,000 homes 
financed by people with cash nesteggs 
anxious to take advantage of cheap 
construction prices to build a lifetime 
home. This bargain period is about 
over. Lumber, radiation, plaster, elec- 
trical supplies are about 33% above a 
year ago in some cascs, even more 
For instance, under NRA a_ bathtub 
costing $22 last July, now commands 
$38 

Mortgage Money Scarce 

Lack of mortgage money is also 
holding building activity down in many 
parts of the country. In New York the 
débris of the guaranteed mortgage sit- 
uation must be cleared away before 
investors will venture far into the 
mortgage market again. Washington's 
real estate smashup has weakened con- 
fidence in that city, drying the usual 
mortgage sources, despite an excellent 
demand for homes and office space. 
Detroit, on the other hand, reports that 
mortgage and finance companies are be- 
ginning to make loans through the as- 
sistance of the Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, a government agency. 
Further federal aid for new building 
and for rehabilitation should help to 
speed up housing construction 

Labor conditions may slow down the 
resumption of building. Labor costs 
seem bound to advance through the 
higher wage-shorter hour proposals the 
unions are now making. The 6-hour 
day, already in effect for certain classes 
of labor in San Francisco, is expected 
to make further progress in Chicago 
when trade agreements, entered into in 
1929, expire on May 31 next. 
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THE BUICK LOOK—Buick’s new Model 40 keeps the family resem! 


lows for first cost and economy of \" 


traditional construction, sets new 


Smaller Buick 


A slightly smaller car at substan- 
tially lower prices is Buick’s bid 
for the middle-class market. 


Buick has broken with its traditional 
price field of $995 and up, is expand- 
ing in the lower medium price group 
with a new car to meet changed mar- 
keting conditions. The new Buick 40, 
in dealer windows this weekend, comes 
in 5 body styles: 5-passenger, 4-door 
club sedan with built-in trunk at $925 
f.o.b.; 2-passenger business coupe with 
deck at $795; 4-passenger sport coupe 
with rumble seat at $855; 5-passenger 
i-door sedan $895; 5-passenger touring 
sedan with built-in trunk at $865. 

Invasion of the lower-price field is 
explained by Harlow H. Curtice, Buick’s 
president, ‘In the old days, when every 
one was making more money and spend- 
ing it freely, the demand for Buick auto- 
mobiles resulted in factory production 
of 250,000 cars a year. During recent 
years Buick has been in a price area 
considerably above anything warranting 
this volume.” 

The industry's figures show what has 
happened to Buick’s market in recent 
years. In 1927 the percentage of pas- 
senger car production in the $1,000- 
$2,000 class was 29.6. This shrank 
rapidly each year to 11.99% in 1931, to 
9.4% in 1932, then to 3.2% in 1933. 
Obviously, Buick’s dealers couldn't live 
on this restricted market unless other 
lines were added. With the series 40 
added to the 3  higher-price series 
(series 50, 60 and 90), Buick will be 
competing for approximately 27% of 
the entire automotive market. 

Curtailed buying power isn’t the only 
factor which has cut down Buick's 
market in recent years. Astonishing 
progress in perfecting low-price cars, 
making them bigger and better year by 
year, has attracted a considerable num 
ber of car owners from the higher 
priced brackets 





Identical in design and 
with the larger Buicks, th 
difficult to distinguish on th¢ 
the Buick 5O (the new 4( 


117-inch wheelbase, the 

119 inches). It has the 

valve-in-head engine, 3-h 
straight-cight design. With Ne 


Vi 


of 85 miles, the car has a s 
gear speed of 55 miles 
accelerate from 10 to 601 
in 21 seconds. Tests recently 
unusual fuel economy; at 
speed of 55 miles an hour, B 
the new car will travel 
gallon of gas, 19 miles at 
hour. 

Like all General Motors 
Buick has knee-action front 
Other features include all-si! 
mesh transmission, dual dow: 
buretion, automatic heat cont 
matic choke, fuel pump, air cl 
silencer, octane selector, ride 
air-cushion tires, center point 
control. ] 


1< 





The Fisher bodics have no 
draft ventilation, are wired for 

About 7,000 of the new 
will be produced by the Buick 
during May. 





Tire “Bottom” 


Code plan to stop tire price-cutting 
is likely to cut tire price spread. 


AtMost before the ink of t Presi 

dent's signature was dry on the 

the Retail Rubber Tire and Batter 

Trade, General Johnson exer 

privilege given him under that 

declared that an emergency © 

the form of destructive price 

and announced that minimu: 

would be decreed on all sizes ot 
Insiders point out that th 

subsequently announced ru! 








slightly above the present inv NE 
of ‘the average small dealer t dic 
low to guarantee excessive t ™ 
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ers or any class of distribu- 
may have the final result of 
the margin between manu 
osts and consumer prices all 
line. They also suggest that 
the fighting brands and some 
ss-leader selling by large dis- 
s may be eliminated by this pro- 


event a new flare-up of com- 
tition in elaborate guarantees, the 
new standard 90-day guarantee against 
ts in material and workmanship 
ty included as compulsory in the 
nanufacturers’ code—has been 
art of the new deal for tire 
so that such bait as Montgomery 
W ; 2-year, Sears, Roebuck'’s unlim 
ind Standard Oil's 1-year road 
guarantees will disappear. 
What the Trade Thinks 
lire dealers of the better class are 
1 that, at last, a “bottom” is 
stablished. However, they point 
chiselers still have a backdoor 
the way of allowances for old 
1 have expressed the hope that 
NRA will take care of that weakness 
Manufacturers believe the new control 
ill have a salutary effect, but wish that 
nima could have been somewhat 
so as to allow for a reasonable 
{ and merchandising cost. 
[he mail order houses are facing the 
roblem. Their summer catalogues 
ilready in the hands of their cus- 
rs with quoted tire prices not based 
new type of competition which 
NRA decree will create. They feel 
NRA prices are going to work 
disadvantage. Establishing a 


bottom’ to any price structure generally 
vs the price range 


Such a result 


will cut down the price advantage they 
now enjoy over practically all their com 
petitors. Large oil station distributors 
of tires voice a similar complaint 
Montgomery Ward, unwilling to 
carry the responsibility for a price in 
crease on its third-line tires, necessary 
under the order, immediately capitalized 
the NRA decree as an advertising op 
portunity, running the following special 


Strikes and the 


Cleveland’s gasoline strike 


announcement in SOt 


The NRA through its retail tit cod 


ettective Monday May 14, ts requirin 


) newspa 


u Oh yr 


approximately ¢ price , 
Ward's Rambler tires. We would pret 
to continue the low pri le possil 
by our economical method 
tires We regret that we cannot do 
after the NRA order, fixing these prices 
becomes effective next Monday 


Publie 


is first to bring clause 7-a 


home to the innocent consumer. 


LABOR, encouraged to organize, em- 
boldened by better business; manage 
ment, minded to resist encroachments 
on traditions and profits—these are the 
factors of the “New Deal strike’’ which 
is at once symptom and major troubl« 
of recovery 

To the man in the street, thes 
strikes have been a matter of headlines, 
something vague and distant, outside 
the little orbit of his existence. There 
have been many strikes in mines and 
mills since Section 7-a began to work, 
but, for the most part, they have seemed 
struggles between abstract forces 

Cleveland's gasoline strike is some 
thing else again; it is interesting as the 
first “New Deal’ difference between 
management and labor in which the 
innocent bystander (on whom both 
sides rely for support) has been per 
sonally affected 

Cleveland's 300,000 automobiles 
drink gasoline at the rate of 500 gal- 
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NEW DISPLAY PACKAGE—The Oil Code prevents refiners from distributing 
lisplay cases and racks to retailers, so Gair Co. designed this shipping case which, 
'y slitting, becomes a display case for canned Amalie Motor Oil. 
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lons a minute, day and night with¢ 
stopping But for more than thr 
weeks now, a many-cornered fight to 
control the valve of this supply has 
been going on, with the result that o 
many days the city has hardly any ga 
line, and on other days, almost cnoug! 
President Green of the A. F. of | 
months ago sent a general organizer 
into Cleveland's 
just as he dispatched William Collins 
to organize Michigan's 
plants This organizer found a fertil 
field in the gasoline stations. They 
unionized, slowly at first, then with th 


varied industries 


automobik 


usual rush at the clos They served 
their demands, struck before the ulti 
matum had completely expired, or so 
the employers said, and have since kept 
the city in the most perplexing labor 
Situation any community ever met 

Other cities had had gasoline attend 
ants’ strikes, Chicago briefly in 1927 
when the two sides compromised, St 
Louis early this year when the men went 
back for negotiation. Cleveland's strik« 
began as the others did, with what ap 
peared to be a simple labor dispute 
but before it was a week old it had 
broken down into a bewildering battl 
wherein strikers skirmished with strik 
ers, as well as with employers, and 
John W. Consumer stood annoyed in 
No Man's Land. 

Independents in the Way 

The “ m rs walked out of about 500 
company-owned stations and immedi 
ately, by picketing, closed 155 Standard 
Oil (Ohio) stations in which an em 
ployees’ council had voted to remain at 
work. Then they discovered that nearly 
600 other stations owned by small in 
dependent dealers. leased stations, ga 
rage stations, family-operated stations 
curb pumps, tire stores and the like 
were presumably able to supply the 
city’s demand for gasolin« 

In their confusion over what to do 
about these, they tried one thing and 
another, until, after three weeks of de 
bate, they forced the entire group of 
independents to agree to clos 

We have got to stop the supply of 





gasoline in this town,” Phil Hannah, the 
secretary of the A. F. of L. Federal 
Union No. 18,378 announced. 

“We regret the inconvenience the 
public must undergo now, but we feel 
that the public understands the respon- 
sibility does not rest on our shoulders, 
and will bear with us in this fight for 
industrial freedom.” 

The public took the restriction of 
gasoline supply calmly enough, tried 
like the strikers and the companies to 
understand it, and made shift for emer- 
gency supplies. Car owners used about 
25% less gasoline than normally, re 
lied upon merchandise deliveries more 
than cash-and-carry (larger stores had 
bulk supplies), used street cars, drove 
to distant suburbs where stations re- 
mained open, patronized ‘home service” 
companies which still drive small tank 
trucks around to home garages, and 
watched their chance to buy when in- 
dependents opened. 

Streetcars Miss Out 

The street car company noticed no 
increase in rides because several indus- 
trial strikes started at the same time, 
including that of the 8,500 employees 
of the Fisher Body Co., the one which 
was throttling down the supply of 
stamped materials for Chevrolet when 
Dr. Wolman’s board obtained a return 
to work pending negotiation. 

Cleveland's mayor, Harry L. Davis, 
saw to the opening of several emergency 
stations to supply gasoline for doctors, 
nurses, ambulances, and hearses and 
called meetings with representatives of 
the several sides. The Department of 
Labor sent its conciliators, of whom 
Fred Keightly obtained an agreement 
with the truck drivers. Dr. W. M. 
Leiserson, chairman of the Petroleum 
Labor Policy Board under the petroleum 
code, spent several days in Cleveland, 
set up a formula of de facto recognition 
with arbitration on disputed points, ob- 
tained its acceptance by the union and 
left it to the major oil companies for 
decision. After he had returned to 
Washington, they declined the docu 
ment on the ground that it was setting 
up a closed shop. Thereupon the strik- 
ers turned on the independents a second 
time and closed every station. 

Arbitration Problem 

Part of the argument over the Leiser- 
son plan has turned on the question of 
whether the companies were expected 
to submit to arbitration in a group or 
separately. If in a group, Standard of 
Ohio's strong company union, Sohio 
Council, would be out of action. If 
separately, it would control labor rela- 
tions in that company. 

The major oil companies whose sta- 
tions are affected include Standard, 
Cities Service, Gulf Refining, National 
Refining, Shell, Sinclair, Texas and 
Vacuum. These, with four regional 
distributing companies, form a united 
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front which has been meeting with the 
mayor and Dr. Leiserson. Another 
group of oil companies, of which Sun 
is the largest member, has been acting 
with these companies but not signing 
their newspaper statements addressed to 
the public. 
Picketing the Pickets 

These two groups of companies do 
not account, however, for all the shades 
of opinion on the employers’ side. In 
the second group of companies were 
two which yielded immediately to the 
strikers’ demand. One of them opened, 
was picketed immediately and forced to 
close by independent dealers, then re- 
opened under protection of (union) 





Globe 
HOWARD BENNETTE—The presi- 
dent of the Western Petroleum Refin- 
ers Association is recommended by 
the Planning and Coordination Com- 
mittee for the new office of National 
Coordinator of Refineries. His will be 
the difficult job of tightening refinery 
control, important factor in the gov- 
ernment’s new plans for petroleum. 


strikers’ pickets, was closed again when 
the union decided to close all stations 
in the city, finally appealed to the courts 
for an injunction to compel the union to 
keep its contract. 

Even among the major companies 
were varying points of view. At least 
two of them pay wages as high as the 
strikers ask. Both of them could prob- 
ably benefit by accepting the strikers’ 
terms, and, in such a case, one of them 
would probably be allowed to keep its 


employees’ organization, | 
whether its competitors mi; 
the strike and reopen at 
lower labor cost. 

Station attendants in ¢ 
pear to have averaged ar $30. 
month. Lowest paid get t 
mum of a $65 a month. §S 
Ohio averages $104. Th 
manded $150 a month for 
operators, $130 a month : 
$115 for juniors, and 70¢ an rf 
part-time employees. They 
manded a 40-hour week wit! 
for overtime, and not least 
manded the companies furnish 
and pay for laundering 

Uniforms in Dispute- 

The uniform is a sore point 
men, as the St. Louis controve: \ 
earlier. Company practice varics. So 
require full uniforms with » 
costing $30 to $35; others a: 
with cover-alls and caps 
charges of $1 a week are 
ducted. 

Another annoying deduction (t 
strikers) is for errors in acc 
inventory; gasoline evaporates 
weather. The companies insist 
allowed to protect themselves 
degree. Probably these questions 
be compromised. 

Of conditions among t! 
dents no complete or accurat 
can be made. Their scales of 
from that of the major com; 
to $5 a week. They includ 
of family stations where c 
ployees’’ are lucky to get 
Many of these, when conne 
hot dog stands and the like 
separate accounts, don't ever 
they make money. 

Property Damage 

Warren C. Platt, editor of 
Petroleum News, says this is 
strike in which strikers could 
will on the employers’ proper: 
score of strikers’ cars would sv 
on an open station, block the dri 
for free air and other servic 
tively prevent the sale of 
Cleveland’s police force, und 
and on half-pay due to the cit) 
cial condition, could not cop« 
situation. About $50,000 wort 
station property is estimated 
been destroyed in two wecks 

It may or may not be a coi 
that labor, historically silent 
petroleum business, should first s 
new strength in the very birth; 
the industry. At any rate, 
sales are being controlled in ¢ 
for the first time since John D 
to New York. 

Cleveland consumers, sear 


battlefield for fuel, forced to st ne 


on sunny Sundays, their whol: 
and private life altered, are 
dubious of the honor. 
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INA HOT SPOT FOR 4 YEARS 


GOODYEAR HY-TEMP CONVEYOR 
« BELT STILL ON THE JOB 
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Record of 406,155 tons 
to date and Belt is still 
in working condition 









LQUESNE Slag Products Com- 
any, of Pittsk h, P. 
pany, 0 ittsburgh, Fa., 
points to a veteran conveyor belt 
in its plant as the best of reasons 
for standardizing on Goodyear 
Hy-Temp Belts. 





(his particular conveyor belt has 
given Duquesne what the user 
considers exceptionally good ser- 
vice with a minimum of trouble and at very low cost. 


Its job all along has beenareal test of belt stamina, too. 


G.T. M. RECOMMENDED HY-TEMP 


Four years ago last February, Duquesne asked the 
G. T. M. — Goodyear Technical Man —to analyze 
their slag conveying installation and submit his 
recommendations. 


\s he always does, the G. T. M. made a careful study 
of the operating conditions. He noted that the belt 
would be called on to carry slag, frequently at com- 
paratively high temperatures. 


the Goodyear Style H-T Conveyor Belt (828 feet 
long, 30" by 5-ply) which he ‘specified has now 
handled 406,155 tons in its four years of duty and 
is still in fair condition. , 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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G.T. M. specified Goodyear H-T Conveyor Belt 828', 30°x 5-ply, 
for Duquesne Slag Products Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You can have the same efficient, trouble-free, cost- 
reducing service from your conveyor or power- 
transmission belts by getting the right equipment, 
accurately specified and scientifically built for your 
operations. 

Why not discuss your requirements for belts and 
hose with this practical expert who knows rubber 
and its many uses in industry? He is readily avail- 
able through Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California, or your nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE + PACKING 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF GOODYEAR TIRES 


BELTS 





IN RUBBER 





PLOTTING LIQUOR CONTROL 
men in its drive against bootlegging untaxed liquor. 
new director of federal liquor enforcing activities, confers with Guy T. Helvering, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, whose bureau takes over the Justice Depart- 
ment’s work in this field, and with it 600 former prohibition agents. 





Wide World 


The federal government is mobilizing 4,000 


Arthur J. Mellott, right, 


Department Stores Cash In 


The figures show that the big retailers have made good 
in the pickup. There’s an argument as to how much is 
checkup and how much markup. 


EARNINGS statements indicate that de 
partment stores are doing rather well 
by themselves under the Recovery Act 
and its codification of industries, not- 
withstanding the fact that as a class 
they have been more critical of various 
codes than any other single group. 
Figures of the last depression round- 
up showed the department stores dip- 
ping rather deeply into red ink. For 
the fiscal year 1932, out of a group of 
141, only 16 reported a profit, and their 
total sales had slipped 27.4% below 
the 1931 totals (BW—Apr19'33). 
More recent reports tell a different 
story, prove conclusively that the de- 
pression taught department store man- 
agement valuable lessons, justify the 
forecast that 1934 will produce some 
record-breaking profits in this field. 
Tabulation of one group of reports 
covering 31 important stores located in 
various parts of the country showed 
total sales of nearly $372 millions, still 
1.1% under the 1932 total and 20.2% 
less than 1931. However, they made a 
better showing on profits. For 1932 
that group, after deduction of some 
rather imposing deficits, showed a net 
profit of less than $3 millions, but it 
piled up a net of $93 millions in 1933 
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That represents an increase of 231.9% 
under NRA. Those 1933 profits are 
only 7.69% lower than in 1931, while 
1933 sales were 20.29% less. 

The showing made by several chains 
of department stores is no less spectacu- 
lar. For instance, Hahn Department 
Stores, Inc., with 27 units scattered 
across the continent, was unable in 1933 
to do better than equal its 1932 sales 
of nearly $71 millions. But in 1933 
it squeezed out a small profit, $24,745, 
while in 1932 it had gone into the red 
for nearly $33} millions. 

Outstanding was the performance of 
the J. C. Penney Co. chain of 1,466 
units, traditionaliy classified as depart- 
ment stores. With 7 fewer units than 
in 1932 it hung up new records in 
1933, the net profit of nearly $14} mil- 
lions topping the previous high made 
in 1929 by $1,822,000, while the re- 
markable net profit ratio of 8% on sales 
was 0.2% higher than the 1926 record 

Equally significant is the improved 
showing of Marshall Field & Co. Its 
report represents the consolidated re- 
sults of many highly diversified activi- 
ties, including the operations of several 
department stores, 30 branch wholesale 
ofhces, 25 mills and factories, and ap- 





proximately 45 manufact 
ments. Field’s sales for = 
an increase of $10 millior _ 
than 13% above the 
millions which marked 
decline that | 
$100 millions below tl 
$178 millions. Similarly 
ating results show a rever 
with 1933 going “into bla 
000 of net profit after | 
had dipped into red ink for § 
and $5 millions respective! 
Many different reasons 
for improvement X 
few department store oper 
clined to give part of the 
various recovery activities 
want it known that th 
have grown more efficient 
Another Story 
Others familiar with — 
store practices tell a some 
story. Holding that tl 
favorable difference in th 
between 1932 and 
on equal or even lower sa 
is too great to have been 
any normal or I 


>-year 





such 





1933 


les 


reasonable 
economies, they contend that 
increases in percentage ot 

along the line, particularly 

latter half of 1933, had a g 
do with the case. They add 
was an ideal year for 
by speculative operations 

Some observers suggest 
higher markups were the nat 
come of the fact that ther« 
new excuse available for 
prices With the public pat 2. 
tolerant of price increases ‘d F: 
NRA,” they say, prices wer : 
liberally even when NRA | 
to do with it. 

Other critics point out 
and wage cuts were still popula: 
the 1932-33 winter, many 
during the bank holiday, and ir 
so far, comparatively few of t! 
been restored. 

Expert Dodging 

The labor provisions of t! 
code have been drawn into t! rf . 
ment by complaints that, in sor F, 
there is still much staggering ot 
deft dodging of increases in 
and payroll. 

Codes have had many sore | 
the department stores—not only 
tail code but those of many 
from which they buy. They ins 
code provisions making redi 
cash discounts, eliminating sp¢ 
ings on invoices, advertising all 
demonstrators and 
shifting familiar 
other ways burden them with nc 
that they must pass on to the 


making 





consignment 
business 


Obstreperous critics insist on p 
higher markups, improved prof 
“Smoke-screen.”’ 
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THESE FACTS 


YOUR 























DETERMINE 


PROFITS 


€ They are definite guide posts to the company prepared to make the most of 
profit possibilities. These possibilities can be realized only when you have full 


profit control — which means quick, vital, accurate facts at your finger tips. 


For instance: 


1. SALES ANALYSIS 
FACTS revealed by a comprehen- 
sive sales analysis prove which 
alesmen, which items, which terri- 
tories are profit producers. They 
force concentration on profit lines. 
They give timely information about 
sales trends and enable you to regu- 
late production requirements. 


2. INVENTORY CONTROL 

FACTS are the basis of competent, 
profitable management. An accu- 
rate, efficient inventory control sys- 
tem permits lower stocks, weeding 
out loss items, higher rate of turn- 
over, and maximum profits on min- 
imum investments. It also keeps 
inventories of finished products at 
the proper level in relation to sales. 


3. COSTS 

FACTS obtained about costs (in 
any type of retail, wholesale, man- 
ulacturing, utility or service com- 
pany) show where and how profits 


mies. By stopping leaks which may 
be small individually but which, in 
the aggregate, may mean the differ- 
ence between red and black figures 
at the end of the year. 


4. CONSOLIDATION of REPORTS 
FACTS which result from the con- 
solidation of reports have a very 
definite value if obtained in time 
for management to make its policy 
decisions. Branch office or store 
reports—trial balance—balance 
sheets must be compiled rapidly and 
economically to be of greatest value 
in determining profits. 


r r r 


These and all other types of profit 
producing FIGURE facts are ob- 
tained quickly, accurately, economi- 
cally, by the Comptometer Peg- 
Board Combination. Jt is flexi- 
ble: adaptable to any kind of 
figure or cost routines. More ac- 
curate: no unnecessary recopy- 
ing or duplication of figures; only 
original figures are used, thereby 
eliminating chance of errors in 
transposition. Extremely fast: 
providing today’s figures tomor- 
row morning while they are 
pertinent, active, usable. Eco- 
nomical:; most companies 
installing the Comptometer Peg- 
Board method report substantial 
savings (some as high as $18,000 

a year) over previous systems. 


We will be happy to have you 
write us, on your business letter 
head, about problems you may have 
pertaining to collecting and com 
piling figure facts in your business. 
A trained representative will call if 
you wish. No obligation. If we find 
that we cannot solve your problem 
we will tell you so frankly. If we 
can find the answer we will be glad 
to present, as a part of our service 
to you, our suggestions regarding 
routines, methods, forms and the 
organization of the work. Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 





The Comptometer Adding and Calculating Machine 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 


COMPTOMETER 
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INCOME TAX LOAD 


Married Man 
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Net Income, Dollars 





Taxes Stiffen 


New revenue measure 
federal income bears yy, 
ily on rich, closes loopho! 


mping 


heay. 





FEDERAL revenue will be 
an officially estimated $4 
the new tax legislation 
horizontal emergency advar 
taxes as proposed by tl 
shorn from the bill at 
the House conferces I 
yield some additional ret 
come taxes but the larges 
gain will come from th 
and estate levies 









Income Tax Chang: 
Personal income taxes 
raised in brackets 
others. In general th 
the burden of the small 





some 


















up that carried by the 
The full charge for all 
cause of this alteration in t! 
be $25 millions mor 
Treasury estimates 

The preceding law called 
tal stock tax but this expir 
1934. The 
pealed with the repeal of th 
Amendment as of Dec. 31 
new bill reimposes these tw: 
an estimated revenue of $95 

Estate and gift tax rat 
sharply stepped up and 
amounts paid to 
These changes will bring it 
tional $90 millions from estate $ 
millions from gifts 

Personal holding companies 
a new special surtax applied 
undistributed net income 
pected to bring $20 millions 
Treasury and alterations in 
gains and losses provisions ar 
to add $30 millions morc 
changes are clearly a result of 
Senate investigation. Wealthy 
no longer have avenues of ¢s 
taxation that were formerly leg 

No Consolidated Return- 

Corporations will have their ¢ 
creased by the prohibition of 
dated returns, except in the 
railroads, by the limitation of 
zation charge-offs allowed 
stricter administration of dept 
allowances. A total increase in t 
of $130 millions will be deriv 
these provisions 

The measure also eliminates 
the nuisance taxes. The bank 
tax is repealed as of Jan. | 
stead of July 1: taxes on soit 
candy, and clocks are eliminat 
tirely; those on furs and jew 
reduced. 

A certain amount publ 
provided for in the bill. The 


amount oO! 






excess profits 
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tions, the amount of net income and 

credits against net income, and the 

total tax paid may all be revealed. 
Tax experts, contending that the 


‘soak the rich” theory written in this 


bill is fallacious, hold that the esti 
mated returns from the new law will 
be a woeful disappointment. They in 
sist that the maximum additional re 


turn possible will be nearer $250 mil 
lions than $417 millions, revive predic 
tions of a manufacturers’ sales tax. 


Healing Process 


Business generally is satisfied that it 
did not fare too badly under the bill 
enacted. Observers feel that the 
only real blow it suffered was in the 
elimination of the consolidated returns 
section of the previous law. It is pointed 
out, however, that this action was a di- 
rect slap at utility holding companies 
and that, public sentiment being what it 
is, it would have been political suicide 
for members of Congress to have op- 
posed the proposal. 


as 


Internal readjustment of wholesale commodity index in 
steepest peacetime rise on record erases price discrepan- 
cies that have hindered revival, denies “obvious fail- 


9 . 
ure” of the gold policy. 
Has the devaluation of the dollar 
brought about a corresponding increasc 
in commodity prices? It ts hinted that 


of gold and base the upswing of prices 
on 


“natural” recovery, still there is 


room to explain an advance that has no 





ously sutfered from t! 
ter of the decline in p; 
The comeback is als: 
even pace but the ris 
year has gone far 
equilibrium existing 
and pretzels which fell 
2.6% respectively, idvan 
and 10.2% respectively 
flour, which had fallen 
advanced 91.2% and 
tively. The general wh 
dex tends to conceal suct 
which makes a more favor: 
for the effect of the ady 
Advocates of the gold 
ways contended that th 
be measured by the eff 
commodities, not wholesa! 
The same relationship 
advance exists in other 
For example, the relations 
and related products wor! 
actly as in wheat, the mor 
modities which had fallen t! 
ing the best comeback. TI 


, 2» 2 
© decline fr 


the Administration would like to de- peacetime historical precedent. 
. or - . . . 10%G le , 
emphasize its gold policy because of its The bane of business ts violent Hid ales gs 
. FL " . . ides 4 
obvious” failure, that Roosevelt has, at change. A decline in commodity prices, 5 other ange 
- ° We 7 t. 
least temporarily, abandoned hope of such as we have had during the last 5 “tee 9 2 


years, if spread over 50 years, scarcely ghoes-Women 31.6 
would have caused a ripple in dislocat- 
ing industrial activity. A violent return 
such as we have had during the last year 


has made for some disturbance in busi- 


reachieving the 1926 price level through 
devaluation. The statistics for February 
this year (the last month for which 
complete figures are available) compared 


Again, pig iron, whi 


20.8%, has staged a come! 


with the same month last year, show: 
Gold has risen 69.3% : 


ness. If the gold devaluation policy i» 


but steel plates, which ha 
only 14.9%, have advanced 








Wholesale prices have advanced responsible there are many who are in the past year. 
22.5%; grateful that it is not working faster. Raw Materials Swing Furthest 

Cost of living has advanced 9.3%. When we come to dissect the whole- In general, raw materia! *% " 

On the face of this, wholesale com- sale index, we find curious discrepancies the most and staged the best wil 
modity prices have failed to advance in the price swings. For example, the Finished products, which Tr 
anywhere near the amount that gold has chart accompanying this article shows least, show the smallest per vit 
been jacked up. But the advance of that wheat, flour, bread, and pretzels de- rise. Thus all raw mat of | 
22.5% in wholesale prices, most of it clined in sharply varying proportions 51.69% below their 1926 (a ws 
during the first 5 months after Apr. 19, between 1926 and 1933: 70.59%, February and have advanced 3 
when the dollar began to decline on 55.9%, 14.3%, and 2.6% respectively. year 36.4% ; semi-manufact . Th 
foreign exchanges, is the second steepest If we assume that the industry related declined 43.7% and advan i RA 


comeback in the history of commodity 


to wheat had found a stable equilibrium 
in doing business on the 1926 price 


and finished products fell 34 1 
1926 to 1933, 17.2% last y« 

















































prices. The only similar achievement on ero 
record came during the World War. level, then in addition to the disturbing It will be seen that, in 5; 
Even if one were to disregard the effect effect of the general deflation, it obvi- examples cited, the index Re 
Cia 
Oo 
Val 
an\ 
n10 7 110 
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I 
DECLINE AND RECOVERY—Raw commodities dropped sharply from their 1926 levels but made impressive recoveries. Pri 
declines are less severe, and recovery correspondingly less steep, as the commodities approach the finished-product stage. 
18 BUSINESS WEEK MA 























THIS PLATE” 


1s your key lo low cost 
Sent oon. 


* The Ability Rating Plate that you 
will find in plain view on every Reo 
Truck and Speedwagon bears these 

ital facts: (1) Gross load capacity 
of the truck. (2) Percent of grade it 
will climb in high gear, fully loaded. 
3) Safe loaded speed on level roads. 


That is what Reo means by ABILITY 
RATING —rating the vehicle specifi- 
cally and honestly according to its 
true ability to deliver. 


Reo does not merely offer an idle 
claim or hopeful estimate of what 

Ju May expect—but a definite ad- 
vance picture of performance under 
any given conditions, 


The reason why Reo can take this 
unprecedented stand is found in the 
Reo factory, in the Reo traditions of 


THE QUALITY TRUCK 


NEW REO PeeevERY UNIT 
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quality—in the knowledge that Reo 
trucks are built and balanced for 
extra hard service and extra long 
life! Otherwise such a specific 
forecast of RESULTS would not be 
possible. 


With these results known in ad- 
vance— with performance literally 
pre-determined—operators can 
plan their schedules and gauge their 
costs with a degree of precision 
unheard of before Reo developed 
ABILITY RATING. 


Why buy a truck without frst 
learning the details of this exclusive 
plan? Why not write Reo—or ask 
your Reo dealer—just how Reo has 
ended blindfolded buying-and put 
truck selection and operation on a 
SOUND and SCIENTIFIC basis? 


IN THE LOW PRICE FIELD 


Gleor Swing Reor Doors 
No Wheel Housings 








VAs: 
TON 
CHASSIS 


F. 0. B. LANSING, PLUS TAX 
DUAL WHEELS EXTRA 





Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from % to 4-¢ 
tons. New low prices $530 an / us 32 whee/lbases 
all with Reo Gold Crown Engines. Tractor-Traile 


units with correct load distribution an 


i maximum pay 
load capacity. All prices chassis f. o.b. Lansing, plus tax 


r 
WRITE Reo today for 
the “Truck Superiority 
Book."" This book will 
serve as an excellent 
guide in the correct 
selection of your next 
truck. It supplies accu- 
rate andinvaluable data 
with which you may 
mpare all trucksin the 
low price range 





The Reo Truck Perf 
ance Gauge gives t 











exact anewer as t t 
truck best suited fory 
job. Before buying 
truck, ask a Reo 6a 
man to use this Gaug 
in determining y ri 


ticular requirement 


Py CAR 
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even when divided on the basis of raw 
commodities, still fails fully to come up 
to gold devaluation expectations. In 
fact, there are items—for example 
steers, fresh carcass and cured beef 
on which the figures do not support 
this division at all. Or take the figures 
on pork products 


Yo decline from % advance durin 
1926 le vel the past year 
Hogs 82.4 25.4 
Fresh pork 80.6 $4.4 
Cured bellies 82.7 87 
Bacon 62.2 13.2 
Hams 65.0 11.4 


Here the comeback is only mildly re 
lated to the decline, and the advance in 


hogs, while impressive, lags far behind 


Codes at Work 





fresh porks and bellies, the two prod 
ucts which had suffered the same de- 
cline from the 1926 level as hogs 

We need not overlook the fact that 
during a business revival raw commodi 
ties always tend to rise faster than fin- 
ished products and that other important 
contributed to the advance in 
The exceptions noted might be 
used as a thesis for “natural revival,”’ 
For the NRA or for the AAA. The dithi 
that scientific comparative cri 
are absent. But certainly the gold 
proven an ‘‘ob 


fac tors 


prices 


culty 1s 
teria 
thesis is, as yet 
failure 

important than 
commodities is 


not 
vious” 

More the risc in 
wholesale the internal 
readjustment on a basis on which busi 
ness relations can be resumed. 


Incidents and problems that arise in the activities of the 


codified industries. 


THE coffee code (#265; BW—Feb24 
'34) may furnish a theme for one of the 
important chapters of NRA history. It 
prohibits selling at below cost and 
“destructive” —_price-cutting (among 
other things) The industries’ 
committee claims that Standard Brands, 
Inc. violated those two provisions when, 
after raising the price on Chase & San 
born coffee from 25¢ to 27¢ on April 1 
it dropped back to 25¢ on April 9, to 
spring sale.” 


coftee 


provide special bait for a 
During the period involved, 
coffees, used in the finest blends, sold 


for 10}¢ to 14Z¢ a pound on the cotfec 


green 


exchange. The National Compliance 
Board has ordered an investigation of 


Standard Brand books, and, so insiders 
claim, has gotten its foot into a bear 
trap. What is on an advertised 
product, how much 10¢ and 14¢ coffe: 
is used to produce 1 pound of C & § 
reduction on a 


cost 


coffee, how can a price 
privately branded product ever consti- 
tute These 
are questions to which the board must 


‘destructive competition” ? 


furnish a convincing answer to prove its 
case. Few think it can come through. 

Its trial period expiring on May 31, 
the code for the steel industry (#17: 


BW’—Aug26'33) is up for possible rc 
view and revision. Since the code be 
came effective, over 80,000 workers 
have been added to  steel’s payroll, 


hourly wages have been increased by 
36%, boosting annual labor cost $36 
millions. No one has kicked about what 
the code has done for the workers but 
there have been complaints about in 
justices due to the basing-point plan, 
mostly from small buyers. No steel op 
erator wants to return to the pre-NRA 
state of cut-throat competition. All say 
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» 
'ntcrnat i News 


NRA CHAMPION—James L. Fly, spe- 
cial assistant to the Attorney General, 
helped carry the government's fight 
(in the U. S. District Court at Wil- 
mington) to enjoin Weirton Steel Co. 
from violating NIRA’s labor guaran- 


tees. Briefs are due next week. 


they are willing to give labor a fair deal 
in exchange for some form of stabiliza- 
tion of marketing. Insiders predict that 
revisions will cover certain minor de- 
fects in the basing-point plan so as to 
give equalizing allowances on_ hauls 
where truck transportation or water 
transport are involved. “Any attempts 
to make drastic changes might invite 





fatal results to the entir 
gram” says one well-infor 


New regulations by 
Food and Grocery Dist; 
Authority prescribe mir ‘ 
tation charges in det 
These range from S¢ pe 


for delivery within 





warchouse 1S located to 

to points over 75 miles 
new scale replaces previ 
that were based on railroad 
and had been 
actual experience, is ex] 
terially in establishing re 


sale price lev C ls 


found out 


The Retail Code Aut 
tinuing its efforts to wipe 
tices in the field, regard! 
independents, chains, 
are the i 


stores offenders. | 


issued rulings against ad 
that announce ‘no down-; 


moval, bankruptcy or fire 


mand that such claims 
—or discontinued. Retail 
cities welcome the move 


many stores vacant, often 
locations, long-established 
been seriously injured by 
lous tactics of itinerants wl 


rr 


diverting business by irresy 


claims 
Lit C, 


Fixing of minimum pri 
standardized products dr 
of Recovery Administratio 
when NRA schedules on tit ng 
nounced (page 10). NRA 
proved the printing price det 
schedules issued by the Gr 
Coordinating Committe 


printing of staples such as 


vertising 


¢ 





envelopes, bills, dodgers, ct 
hewed closely to the prov ' 
anti-trust laws when it d 
plication of the Asphalt and M 
Industry Authority |! 


of a uniform contract that 


Code 


enabled manufacturers substat 


control resale prices 


Without waiting for official 
the National Retail Drug ‘ \ 
thority, the Retail Drug Code A i 
for Greater New York has 
minimum prices at which a 
branded products may be retail 
minima are generally not far 
dozen-lot wholesale quotatior 
sent a substantially higher level t 
prices offered by the super-pru cutting 
‘pine-boarders.” The Nationa! ‘ P 
Authority will eventually publ t 
of 1,000 items with minimu 
hoping to wipe out suicidal 
ting C 


} 


The code authority of the | 
distillation industry has been fa 
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task of determining how} 
, woodchopper should chop 
| chopper 1s chopping w ood 
good cutting conditions, (b) 
uit conditions, on hillsides 





ps; is proposing sp recial wage 
ho wrs-per-cord basis | 
etting off to a flying start, | 
90% of its members co-} 

the oil burner industry has 

snags in the enforcement 

e (#25:BW—Oct14' 33), 

forced its leaders to appeal 

NIRA headquarters for help. Code 
gainst below-cost selling 
be enforced because uni-| 
cost determination was lack- | 
Failure of enforcement caused | 
to stop paying their $2.00 per | 

vy, cramping the activities of 

( Authority. Some members lay 
of enforcement at the door | 
NRA. claim that there has been | 
shifting of responsibility, too 

iy in getting action 

gave their grievances a partial 
May 8 NRA hearing, and | 
now hope to come out with a 


ee ating formule ani) — best method we’ve found for 


rcement rules 





directing radio listeners to local 
Correction a 
dealers —says Columbia Broadcasting System of “Where to Buy It” 


irticle on diesel progress (BW 
i) Business Week erred in its 








: mparing the cost of operating | “We have always felt,” says Columbia Broadcasting System, “that 
small-city pumping plant, by | “Where to Buy It’ dealer identification service affords radio adver- 

] } ] ; ° ° ° . 

lectricity tisers an excellent opportunity to point up their programs, to make 


Cost analyses, based on official figures 


their broadcasts more certainly effective.” 
ir's actual operation, are as fol . 


That statement also holds true for publication advertising. 


“Where to Buy It” makes your dealers easy to find. Authorized 


CU) perati i 
First cost of diesel installation, including re prese ntatives are liste d in ¢ lassifie d tele -phone books under your 
gasoline driven pump for emergency ° 
ervice $10,525 trade mark. By referring to these listings in your advertising, you 
Overhead allow ances—interest 5%; de- . r 2 . : ' 
preciation ; maintenance 2%; make certain that prospects will know where to buy your brand. 
, roo 12% 1,260 é : 3 , a 
ting expenses 1933 (cents omitted), Many national advertisers—radio, magazine and newspaper 
ngineer's wages, $1,638: oil, waste, " . . ° 4 ° 
i packing, $50; fuel, $365; repairs. direct prospects to authorized dealers in this way. 
$2 lighting, $12; engine mainte- | x : 9 . . 
ce. $39 2,124) Full details on request. Trade Mark Service Division, American 
Total cost of service $3,384 Telephone and Telegraph Co.; 195 Broadway, New York ~ 
Gallons pumped (including cooling | 5 
sater) totalled | 105,339,000 for. the (EXchange 3-9800); 311 W. Washington Street, Chicago § a ‘ 
verage tota cost per million . 
as $32.10 (OF Ficial 9300). y f 
i Operation = . 
I nated cost electric pumping  in- 
s ition $2,500 
Overhead—interest 5%; depreciation | 
d insurance 7% ; total 12% 300 


| Operating expenses, estimated; part time 
ndance, $300; supplies, lubricating 
repairs, $50; electric service bills 
40 kw.hr. per month and 18 kw 









nd) $2.657 3.007 | 
—— | 
: cost of service $3,307 | 
. I ted cost (same gallonage) per 
on gallons $31.40) 

S with addition gasoline driven unit e7 A tow , 

emergency service $34.00 Th iI Sat, Bet vice fo | Seit . 

' e ye ow pages ® 

Week originally reported tel = 

per million gallons pumped as tell WHERE TO BUY IT y WHERE ro BUY sr = 

o tor diesel, $23.00 for electric nats ; 

ing. The figures, it will be seen. « ut 
1 = Came were gt eS Hn 

fuel and current costs with meres oe ae 2280 ~~ 

osts including charges. Business Sa MOEN acs eg Mm het 

i , é #2: aii +8 Stnvieg a 5872 —- 





regrets the error -” 
Oldsmobile’s radio campaign over C B S is an example of effective use of this plan. 
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NIRA SCOREBOARD 


Based on official texts of approved industry codes published up to May 4, 193; 
(Continued from Business Week, April 28, 1934) 


$89. Clay and Shale Koofing Tile Industry 
By an industry committee. Code effective Apr. 


16, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, with 
specified tolerances and exceptions. Minimum 
‘ages: In 7 Southern states, 25c. an hour; in 


North Carolina, 27c.; in Kentucky 30c. an hour; 
in 7 other specified states 3742c. an hour; else- 
where, 40c. an hour. Office workers, $14-$15 a 
week. Women get equal pay for equal work. 
Equitable adjustment of all wage rates required. 
Reclassification and reduction of hourly rates pro- 
hibited. With minor specified exceptions com- 
pulsory occupancy of company homes prohibited. 
Other Important Provisions: Code administration 
through Code Authority and Regional Control 
Committee. Code administration and Trade Prac- 
tice Committee to cooperate with other related 
industries. Trade practice rules prohibit rebates, 
bribery, incorrect advertising, selling below cost 
as determined by approved accounting and cost- 
finding system, and other practices peculiar to the 
industry. Specifies uniform credit terms and pro- 
cedure on quotations, etc. Requires registration 
of present kiln capacity and report to Code Au- 
thority before increasing capacity or diverting pro- 
duction facilities from other products. Moderniza- 
tion not affected. Consignments — ex- 
cepting with approval of Code Authority. 


390. Steel Plate Fabricating Industry 
By Steel Plate Fabricators’ Association. Code 
effective Apr. 16, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a 


week, with certain specified tolerances and ex- 
ceptions. Minimum Wages: In 8 Southern states, 
30c. an hour; in 2 Southern states, 35c. an hour; 
elsewhere, 40c. an hour. Office workers, $12-$15 
a week. Equitable adjustment of all wage rates. 
Women get equal pay for equal work. ontract- 
ing work through employees, reclassification and 
reduction of weekly rates prohibited. Other Im- 
portant Provisions: Code Authority to get monthly 
reports on industry activities, tO prepare uniform 
accounting and reporting system, to coordinate 
code administration with that of related indus- 
tries. Prohibits selling below cost as determined 
by uniform accounting system. Subsidiary or 
branch companies rolling steel plates must use as 
basis of cost steel prices quoted by parent com- 
pany to any other member of industry. 
391. Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufac- 
turing Industry 

By National Association of 
Disinfectant Manufacturers, Inc. 
Apr. 17, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, 
with power tolerances and exceptions. Mini- 
mum ‘ages: Factory employees: men, 40c. an 
hour; women, 35c. an hour. Other employees, 
excepting commission salespeople, $15 a week. 
Equitable adjustment of all wage rates. Women 
get equal pay for equal work. Reclassification 
prohibited. Other Important Provisions: Code 
Authority cto gather industry reports through 
neutral agency, to establish uniform cost account- 
ing system to be used by all members of industry, 
to determine lowest reasonable cost of industry 


Insecticide and 
Code effective 


products. Thereafter sales below such figures 
prohibited. Provides for the open-price plan. 
(The 5-day time-lag provision stayed by NRA 


pending further notice.) Code contains extensive 
trade practice rules. Consignments prohibited ex- 
cepting with approval of Code Authority, Con- 
tains special provisions covering certain industry 
products and specifies minimum standards. 


392. Real Estate Brokerage Industry 

By National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
Code effective Apr. 19, 1934. Maximum Hours: 
40 a week. Certain specified tolerances and ex- 
ceptions. Minimum Wages: $12-$15 a week, ac- 
cording to size of city, employees working on 
commission excepted. Weciassification and reduc- 
tion of weekly or hourly rates prohibited. 
Equitable adjustment of all wage rates. Women 
get equal pay for equal work. Other Important 
Provisions: Code Authority to gather periodical 
reports, define local, state, or regional control 
areas, appoint control boards, etc. Trade prac- 
tice rules prohibit dividing commissions with other 
than members, secret commissions or rebates, 
offering of free lots or lottery activities, guaran- 
teeing of future profits, dealing for own account, 
and other activities peculiar to the trade. 


393. Seft Fibre Manufacturing Industry 


By Soft Fibre Manufacturers’ Institute. Code 
effective Apr. 19, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 


a week with certain gpeaied tolerances and 


exceptions. Minimum Wages: 3242¢. an hour. 
Women get on pay for equal work. Equitable 
adjustment of all wage rates. Reclassification 


and reduction of hourly rates prohibited. ther 
Important Provisions: Operation of productive 
machinery limited to 80 hours a week. ode 
Authority to obtain periodical reports, to prepare 
fair trade practice provisions, to appoint trade 
Practice committee to cooperate with related in- 
dustries. 


394. Lightning Rod Manufacturing Industry 


By ightning Rod Manufacturers’ Association. 
Code effective Apr. 30, 1934. Maximum Hours: 
40 a week. Specified tolerances and exceptions. 





Code Hearings 


May 14—Corset and Brassiere (appli 
cation for exemption). Wiring De- 
vice (5). Charcoal and Package Fuel 
Distributing Trade (2). Rubber Manu- 
facturing (Heel and Sole Division). 
Woven Wood Fabric Shade. Hosiery 
(1). Waste Paper Trade (7). 


May 15—Men's Garter, Suspender, 
and Bele Manufacturing (application 
for exemption). Cotton Garment (ap- 
plication for exemption). Oxy-acety- 
lene (1). Rubber Manufacturing 
(Rubber Sundries Division) (applica- 
tion for amendment). Commercial 
Refrigerator (amendment). 


16—Telegraph Communications 
(reconvened). Crushed Stone, Sand 
and Gravel and Slag (application for 
exemption). Machine-Applied Staple 
and Stapling Machinery (amendment). 


May 


May 17—Advertising Specialty Manu- 


facturing (amendment). North Pa- 
cific Coast Crab (6). Corn Cob 
Pipe. Used Textile Bag (1). 


May 18—Electro Plating and Metal 
Polishing and Finishing (3). 


(1) Modification Proposal. (2) Sub- 
division of Wholesaling or Distributing 
Trade. (3) Division of the Fabricated 
Metal Products. (5) Proposed sub- 
division of the Machinery and Allied 
Products Industry. (6) Division of the 
Fishery Industry. (7) Division of the 
Scrap Iron, Non-ferrous Scrap Metals 
and Waste Materials Trade. 











Minimum Wages: <0c. an hour. Office workers, 
$15 a week. Equitable adjustment of all wage 
rates. Reclassification and reduction of hourly 
rates prohibited. Women get equal pay for 
equal work. Other Important Provisions: Code 
Authority to gather statistics through impartial 
agency, tO appoint trade practice committee to 
cooperate with related industries. Provides for 
the open-price plan. (Provision for a 5-day 
time-lag stayed by NRA pending further notice.) 
Code Authority to prepare uniform accounting 


and cost-finding system. Sales below cost pro- 
hibited. Lists among unfair trade practices in- 
accurate advertising, rebates, bribery, false in- 


voices, etc. No consignments except if approved 
by Code Authority. If destructive price-cutting 
prevails, Code Authority to determine lowest 
reasonable cost of products involved, and there- 
after no member may sell at less. 


395. Wadding Industry 

By National Association of Wadding Manufac- 
turers. Code effective Apr. 30, 1934. Maximum 
Hours: 40 a week. Certain specified tolerances 
and exceptions. Minimum Wages: North, 32'/c. 
an hour; South, 30c. an hour. Equitable adjust- 
ment of all wages rates. Reclassification pro- 


hibited. Otber Important Provis; 
thority to prepare for coordinar Ae 
ministration with related indus: 
use of second-hand cotton as defi: 


396. Milk Filtering Materials 4; Dair 
Products Cotton Wrapping. | ; 

By Milk Filtering Materials | 

effective Apr. 30, 1934. Maxin 

a week, with specified tolerances 

Minimum Wages: 35¢. an hour 

equal pay for equal work. Prohi! 

tion and reduction of hourly 

Wage differentials prior to Jun¢ 

maintained. Other Important Py ( 

Authority to collect industry da 

Institute. Prohibits rebates, inac 

ing, bribery, etc. Provides for 

lists and prohibits violation of p 


397. Spray Painting and Finis) i 
ment Manufacturing Ini 
By National Spray Painting and | 4 
sociation. ode effective Apr. 29, | Vax 
mum Hours: 40 a week, with specif 
and exceptions. Minimum W ages 
hour; women, 35c. an hour. Ey 
ment of all wage rates. Reclass 
reduction of wage rates prohibited 
equal pay for equal work 0 
Provisions: Industry data to be coll 
neutral agency. Code Authority 
practice committee to coordinate 
tration with related industries, 
code on industry. Code Authority 
form cost accounting system P 
open-price lan. (Provision § tor 


staye | NRA pending further nor 


false advertising, split shipments 
deals, sales below cost, bribery 
peculiar to the industry. Consignn 


excepting when approved by Code A 


398. Barber Shop Trade 

By Barbers Industrial Recovery Ass 
Associated Master Barbers of Americ 
tive Ape. 19, 1934, excepting as spx 
mum Hours: 40 a week, with spect 
and exceptions. Minimum W ages 
size of city, barbers, $13-$17 a week 
$6.50-$8.50 a week. Boortblacks an 
same as manicurists. Other emp! 
barbers. Rates in South $1 a week ( 
specified exceptions. Other Import. 
Prohibits various practices peculiar 
try. Local trade areas and subd: 
defined, and rulings and minimum |; : 
determined by Local Administrative | . be 
approved by Administrator 


Household Goods Storage and Moving 
Trade 
By members 

Apr. 30, 1934. 


399. 


of the industry. 
Maximum Hours: 40 
carefully specified tolerances and 
Minimum ages: Office workers, $ 

Other ve 30c.-60c. an hour 

region. rivers or helpers: North, 45 
South, 35c. an hour. Special provisions “ 
adjustments. Reclassification prohib 
Important Provisions: Provides for ( \ 
ity and local administrative boards. Dennes 
administrative regions; important pr : 
operation and administration 


400. Celluloid Button, Buckle, and 
Manufacturing Industry 
By Celluloid Button, Buckle, « 
Manufacturers Association. Code ett A 
30, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week Cet 
specified tolerances and exceptions 
‘ages: $14 a week. Women get « 


equal work. Equitable adjustment o! wig 
rates. Reclassification and reduction wag 
rates prohibited. Osher Important P 


Plant operation limited to one 40-h 
week. Prohibses homework. Code A 
prepare accounting and cost-finding sys 
used by all members of industry, to 
posal of distress merchandise, to « 
ministration with related industries f 
inaccurate advertising, rebates, briber, 
tices peculiar to the industry. Consigt s 
memorandum selling prohibited It 
price-cutting prevails, Code Authority 
mine lowest reasonable cost of products 
and thereafter no member may sell at 
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AAA Amendments | 


On second thought, Congress isn t 
ready to broaden Secretary 


allace’s powers. 


«0 


4 SED committee began, this week, 
rif , Senator Smith's bill to give 
aie reased powers to the Secre- 
os Agriculture, through amend- 
the AAA act which would au 

m to license processors, dis- 

ind others handling agricul- 

- lucts. and to fine offenders. 

The bill was introduced “by request,” 
proved by the committee 

e1 ing witnesses from AAA, but 
ne from the opposition. It looked 
if an early passage might be expected. 
The news got out quickly through 
tive agricultural lobbies of Wash- 
floods of protests arrived. Sen- 
tor Smith withdrew his committee's | 
val and set public hearings. It 
of able the bill will get caught in| 
legislative jam unless the President | 


inexpe tedly takes a hand. 
The bill seeks to add “commodities 
ther than basic agricultural commodi- 
ties” to the now limited list for which 
AAA is authorized to draw up market- 
nd licensing agreements. It 


nail apply specifically to co-ops, in- 
clude the controversial provision that 


the Secretary may have access to books. | 





Milk Utility 
Distributors fight to get price- 
fixing back into milk control. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THe battle between milk distributors 
1 AAA goes merrily on. Now horns | 
locked over the Fiesinger bill, 
backed in the House by distributors 
cooperatives, which provides that| 
whenever requested by a majority of | 
the producers and primary distributors | 
ny market, the Secretary of Agri- | 
culture shall fix and specify rey 
prices of milk to consumers.”” AAA} 
ruled, on Jan. 8, after several months 
of experiment (BW’—Jan1 5°34), that 
would not authorize price-fixing to 
onsumers, would only see that the 
larmer got a definite price, leaving the 
price to the consumer to be determined 
ompetition—or by state boards, if 
cy so decided. The pending bill 
ild change the rules. 
\AA’s milk expert, A. H. Lauter- 
asked the House subcommittee 
several amendments, one giving 
\AA authority to “regulate capital in- 
tment, stock issues, rates of return. 
quality of service of distributing 
ncies, and power to recapture the 
excess distribution profit for the farm- 


hy, 





crs.” The point made was that if they 


were making milk distribution a public 


utility they ought to go the whole w ay 
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THE BEST BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS 


PU-LEASE, MR. ROBOT, 


be carefrill! 





@ Of course she’s being absurd. A machine may be thoroughly efficient, but it 
lacks the milk of human kindness. Your bookkeeping machines, for example, 
can’t understand that they must go easy with cheap ledger paper that can’t stand 
the gaff. So you must give them papers like Stonewall or Resolute Ledger 
— papers built to meet machine methods. Flexible, they’!! bend around the ro 
lers, take the punishment of hammering type, and come up flat and snappy, read 

for filing, binding, or a lot more handling. And they’re permanent, due to theit 
j 


tough, durable rag fibre. Available in white, buff, and bluc; standard sizes and 


weights. Portfolio of samples on request. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wi 





STONEWALL Tedger- 


| 





RESOLUTE Zédger_ 





Neenah Guaranteed Papers also include Prestige and Putnam 
Ledgers and the following Bonds: Old Council Tree, Success, 
Conference, Chieftain, Neenah and Glacier Bonds. Each of these 
grades is shop-tested for printing performance and represents 


a high value in its price range. Samples will be sent on request. 


IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
23 











24 








; be they men, merchan- 
dise, mortar or machines are only as 
valuable as their ability to earn... the moment 


they stop moving, they become liabilities. 


Modern management keeps its dollars rolling through the intel- 
ligent use of figures... figures arranged into reports that picture 
current activity of each and every asset and inactivity of liabilities 

. each compared and analyzed in relation to every other. It’s 
done with Powers Punched Card Accounting. Maybe you have 


some liabilities that you would like to start a-rolling. 


““MANAGEMENT REPORTS. . . in the MODERN MANNER” 
tells how to do it...without making one cent of capital invest- 
ment. We will gladly send a complimentary copy to any major 
or departmental executive who writes and requests it. Write for 


your copy today. 


Federal, State and Municipal Governments, Banks, Chain 
Stores, Public Utilities, Railroads and Insurance Companies, 
Industrial and Commercial Enterprises use Powers Methods. 









New Products 
New things, new ideas. 
signs, new packages, » 
facturing and marketing 


many 


thods 


STANDARD Oil of N 
line of marine oils 
new trade name 


I SSOI 


THE newest cigar, ma 
New York, caters to t 
i cork tip 


POLAND Water, after al 
about to appear in a cart 
adding the mixed, or pl 
to the health-drinker 


Newest Mazda lamps 
lines’’—foot and a half 
with flat bases at each 
mit a new kind of light 


TEACHER'S pets and bad | 
after school to clean era 
preciate a new eraser 
adaptation of the baby 
which sucks the embed 
provoking chalk into 
emptying 


CHASE Brass & Cop! 
deeper and deeper int 
product of its fabricatic 
a complete line of | 

available, on franchise 

plan 


ROCKLAND & RocKpo! 
aims its waterproof lin 
subject to leaks in a h 
packed in bags lined wit 


to prevent slacking while 


Motor Co 
(gasolin 


WAUKESHA 
ice engines” 
pressor and condenser m« 
space) hitcned to refrig 
milk coolers for use 
wires 


beyor 


BELDEN’S soft rubber conn« 
don’t break when dropped 
on) now come in 
Fray” cords sheathed in 
ber 


colors N 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT, l S 
Percha’s famous white paint 

a new model which claims t 

to flow easier, hide better 
ther and stay white longer 
App to new uses for Last 
shirts with dance-proof (nor 
bosoms, and lecture-proof 
ing) collars. Negligee shirt 
have full Lastex collars in 
price brackets, already have 
(anger-proof) Lastex bands 


BUSINESS WEE 
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Fare Cut 


approval of Southern’s 1c. 


Ice of § 
rate spoils NRA’s bus-rail peace 
but promises other reductions in 


rail passenger fares. 
oN granted to Southern and 


on n roads to continue their experi- 

En reduced passenger fares will 
f, wn Eastern roads, but any pros- 
’ of adoption of a uniform rate 


wt the country was removed 
“ICC put its OK this week on the 


¢ ith ro Railway's subcellar rate of 
nile. In the face of such com- 
“sition. the 2¢ coach rate which the 


DELILE 


Sa sville & Nashville and other South- 
eastern toads proposed as the bottom 
can't be restored and, instead of a stable 
basis of fares, a new rate war among 
rzilroads and bus lines south of the 
Potomac 1s imminent. 

As a result of the ICC’s action, the 
sereement on a basic rate of 2¢ between 
bus lines and railroads, with the excep- 

of the Southern (BW —Apr 
2834), isn’t worth the paper it’s writ- 
ten on. Still hopeful that something ap- 
of g stability can be salvaged from 

e wreck of its plan, NRA is feeling 

foothold on the basis of the 14¢ 
But it can’t do much until the bus 
rs cool off. They regard the 
ICC’s decision as a declaration of war 
are ready to give it to ‘em. The 
situation is further complicated by re- 
sal of the Southern Railway to be 
bound by any agreement, even to its 
own figure 
Had to Be Consistent 
In authorizing Southern to continuc 
fare during the remainder of 
ir, the commission was mindful 
juent occasions in the past when 
uided the railroads for being so slow 
take a shot at finding out what lower 
tes might produce in the way of 
At 14¢ the Southern is able to 
’ a substantial net increase in reve- 
though in doing so it scotched 
ise for 2¢ by forcing the roads ex 
nenting with that rate down to its 
vn level 

And the ICC is human. It was a close 

ote that threw down the opportunity 
i balanced rail-bus rate structure 

id out by the New Orleans agreement 
lt NRA had not had a hand in the 

gotiations, the ICC might not have 

ld one road against an otherwis¢ 
nanimous desire for peace promising 
¢ welfare of both railroads and buses 
But a scant majority of the commission 
cit that NRA was encroaching on its 
ailrwick, that it was being used as a 
ber stamp 
In one respect, the commission's ac 
will serve to eliminate confusion: 
requiring that interline fares be ad 
sted to give the passenger buying a 


hin 
Il 


through ticket the benefit of the low 
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intermediate 
Travelers “in the know” have cashed in 
by buying one ticket to the gateway, an 


rate between points. 


other to destination. Between some 
points East and West, East and South, 
and South and West, through tickets 
now are sold on the combination rates, 
but the ICC’s order that after May 31 
no through fares may exceed the sum of 
the intermediates will create so many 
acutely competitive points that the big 
Eastern i won't be able to stick to 
a rate of 3.6¢ in their own territory 
much longer. 


Imposed Code | 


Communications companies will 
stagé a lively scrap over the firsi 
compulsory code. 


NRA headquarters looks for a lively 
show next weck when 4 days have been 
set aside for hearings on the communi 
cations code, the first code imposed on 
an industry. The code written by NRA 
is a Postal code, or pretty nearly that, 
and Western Union is not expected to 
like it. The radio companies will be 
heard from, also financial institutions 
which maintain private wire systems, 
and the A.T.&T. gets into the fight with 
its teletype system. Postal alleged this 
latter service is furnished at a_ loss, 
which made it impossible to increase} 
wages Of employment 

The code submitted originally by 
Postal could have been the basis for 
the final code, but under the NIRA, a 
code has to be submitted by a majority 
of the industry (which Postal isn’t) or 
complaint has to be made to the Presi 
dent that abuses inimical to the public 
interest exist To sustain this latter 


charge, the preamble to the imposed 


lenunciation of 


code carries a scathing « 
the telegraph industry 
The code forbids free services like 
call boxes, teletypewriters, and other 
equipment, and provides for “cquitabl 
division of rates on inter-company busi- 


” 
ness 


Correction | 


INVENTORS FOUNDATION INC., new 
non-profit organization for guidance of 
inventors, sponsoring special courses of 
instruction on invention methods and 
pitfalls at New York University and 
Stevens Institute, and through the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools 
(BW —Apr7'34), confines its general 
patent advice to showing students how 
to prepare records for patent applica- 
tion. Matters of patent infringment and 
other legal prerogatives are left to the 
patent attorneys, with whom the 
Foundation —_ cooperates impartially 
through the American Patent Law As- 
sociation 
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T is a plain fact that today most business 

men are living on reduced incomes. But 
not all of them are going to stay there. Now 
that business is beginning definitely to pick 
up, the men with the necessary knowledge 
of business are already starting to forge 
ahead. 

What must a man know, what must he do 
to better his position in times like these? 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute pro- 
vides a definite plan for your progress in this 
period of business recovery ... a sound train 
ing for executive responsibility in all depart- 
ments of business. It offers you an up-to-the- 
minute method, aimed to meet business con- 


ditions as you find them in 1934. 


The first step toward 
increased earnings 


The first step toward a better salary, toward 
greater personal progress, is to send for a book 
entitled ‘“‘What a Business Man Must Know 
Today.” Thisis a book written in complete 
understanding of the daily problems that are 
facing you now, that may be holding you 
back from faster progress, increased salary 
You will go through this book at once from 
cover to cover because it is interest ing, re ad 
ing, because it is practical and helpful and 
sympathetic. It will give you an entirely new 
vision of what you can accomplish in this 
new business world with adequate training 
It will tell you how to go about taking ad 
vantage of present opportunities. 

Send the coupon now. You will receive a 
copy without cost or obligation. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


—_—_— mai ee ae el ll 
To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
748 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
Send me “What a Business Man 
Must Know Today,” which I may keep without 
charge. 





Business 
Address 


Business Position 











cc 








Machine Holiday 


Silk shutdown, rayon price cut raise fundamental ques- 
For instance, do stop-production 


tions of code control. 


orders make the efficient companies pay too high a price 
for recovery—and fail in the long run? 


THis order is not a request. It is a 
law,” wrote Silk Code Authority Chair- 
man Peter Van Horn in requiring the 
shutdown for the week of May 14-21 
of all machinery working under the 
silk textile code. It was a drastic ac- 
tion taken to correct a serious over- 
production. Sales in the first half of 
April had been poor, stocks of unsold 
goods were mounting. So 900 mills, 
70,000 looms, and 30,000 workers will 
remain idle for 7 days to let demand 
catch up with the supply. 

Japan Tangles the Skein 

Normally, silk mills should be busy 
at this time of year. But operations 
in the past few months have been car- 
ried on at too brisk a pace. And the 
subsequent recession, in part natural 
after a period of very fair business, has 
been intensified by Japan's action in 
pushing quantities of silk into our mar- 
kets and allowing prices to fall to levels 
necessary to absorb the supply (a move 
which may be checked by new plans to 
limit shipments). Buyers have shown 
hesitancy in purchasing for more than 
immediate requirements. 

The shutdown order does not cure 
the weakness in the raw silk situation 
due to the Japanese imports, but it does 
help to keep the silk textile market 
from degenerating and puts the Amer- 
ican mills in a better position to meet 
any further decline in fiber prices. 

It may also turn out to be a dress 
rehearsal of greater code control as it 
may have to be repeated in other lines 
if production is to be limited to demand. 
It will be carefully watched by the 
other textile divisions—cotton (which 
has already tried partial stoppages) 
and wool, where raw material prices 
are also tending lower. Should it be 
successful, there may be a general lean- 
ing toward this method of forcing or- 
derly distribution in preference to 
recourse to the more complicated forms 
of price control. 

Rayon Splits on Price Cut 

The rayon price cut ties directly into 
the same picture. After 8 months of 
price stability, Industrial Rayon Corp., 
one of the largest producers of viscose 
knitting yarns, cut most of its numbers 
by 10¢, bringing the standard 150- 
denier down from 65¢ to 55¢. Point- 
ing to the sharp decrease in rayon de- 
liveries, the drop in silk prices, and 
the earlier reduction in acetate yarn, 
President Rivitz of Industrial said that 
this cut was necessary to maintain oper- 
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ations. Other producers, refusing to 
follow, believe price stability the most 
needed condition in the industry now. 
There is no provision for limiting ma- 
chine operations in the rayon code. 
Demand and supply are, therefore, bal- 
anced by price changes that often dis- 
turb the entire trade. 

Many feel that the principle of self- 

government of industry should not be 
allowed to extend to the shutting down 
of whole groups of factories for speci- 
fied periods. They are telling NRA, 
now studying the situation, that such a 
oy might be used to increase prices 
y scarcity, reap heavy profits with a 
greatly reduced volume and lowered 
total wage. Critics add that it penalizes 
efficient mills, carries to too great an 
extreme the NRA emergency principle 
that employment is made by preserving 
the inefficient plants. 

NRA studies of the problem will go 
deeply into the price theory of recov- 
ery and into the question of whether 
greater production and bigger volume, 
with more people working and the ef- 
ficient plants reaping the reward of 
their progressiveness, is or is not the 
best way out of the depression. Gen- 
eral Johnson has in the past approved 
the shutdown plans submitted by Code 


MORGENTHAU AID—T! Jef 
ferson Coolidge, Boston |! 
sworn in last week as Und 

of the Treasury. 


Authorities without special 

NRA, including that for silk 
proposal now is to put ever 
quest under the microscope t 

as — as possible its 
soundness from the long-rar 
point. 


Japan’s Struggle for Markets 


Britain’s challenge to the Japanese textile industry is ac- 


cepted calmly. 


Tokyo has also made plans. 


Many ex- 


porters will feel new pressure from Japan. 


Berore the War, 55 million British 
spindles produced annually nearly 7 
billion square yards of cloth for export. 
Britain was the undisputed center of the 
world’s textile industry. Lancashire 
prints sold in Shanghai, Buenos Aires, 
Cape Town, and Tahiti. There were 
no formidable rivals. 

What happened during and after the 
War is best illustrated in two develop- 
ments: By 1929, a Lancashire loom 
manufacturer applied for and secured 
exclusive rights to manufacture and sell 
in Great Britain the most modern Jap- 
anese looms. By 1932, British spindles 
had been reduced to 50 millions but 
they were supplying only 2.2 billion 
yards for export, while Japan with a 
bare 8 million spindles was supplying 


almost an equal amount. | 
Japan surpassed Britain in the 
cotton piece goods. Already t 
Japanese mills have sold 1. 
abroad than Lancashire 

In view of this situation 
able’”’ to the English—ther« 
surprise this week when the Britis! 
trade minister announced that ving 
reached no agreement with Japan t 
allocate world markets, Britai 
protect her colonial market by placing 
rigid quotas on the import tton 
and rayon goods. Britain's scli-govern 
ing dominions are, of course, ‘cit 
act for themselves. 

Details of the ultimatum w! 
been handed to the Japanese ambassador 
in London have not yet been revealec 
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understood that cotton piece 


but it 1s a “290 
soods and artificial silk imports into 
eitain and the colonies—most impor 
vant in this case being Malaya anc Brit 
“ch Africa (India has already settled the 
sroblem with Japan)—will be set some- 
shes ir the annual average for the 
neriod between 1927 and 1931, and will 
become effective immediately. Japan's 
exports hav doubled since this time so 
the loss will be considerable 


Reasons for Trouble 

The British blame the trouble to 
three things: Japan’s extreme deprecia 
e yen (more than 73%, com 


rion of t v. 

nared with the 37% depreciation of the 
nound and the 41% depreciation of the 
dollar) ; lower production costs becausc 


of the cheap labor available in the 
Orient: and the sale abroad of goods 
at less than the cost of production when 
necessary to secure a foothold in markets 
his first move by the British ap 
plies only to textiles, but London has 
warned Tokyo that similar action will 
soon be taken on rubber shoes, bicycles, 
and cement, if no solution of the prob- 
lem is reached. 
ext to Britain’s colonies, Holland's 
rire in the Fast Indies has probably 
been most aftected by the Japanese 
trade gains of the last 5 years. A vast 
stribution system has been developed 
Japanese in the last few years 
llows no place for the “white” 
leman who has been an important 
of both the British and Dutch 
nial systems for more than one 
ired years The protests of these 
idlemen in Java, added to the pres 
ure of Dutch manufacturers at home 
the calling of the Dutch-Jap 
le conterence which is to open 
ia early in June. If one can 
lge Holland's probable stand from 
her recent decision to place her Far 
Eastern Empire under the protection of 
the British “in case of trouble in the 
Orient,” her attitude toward the Japan- 
ese can be guessed 
Japan’s Comeback 
In the face of this formidable array 
power, Japan is expected to stand 
urm. A few concessions have already 
deen made, a few more will come—all 
nprove Tokyo's bargaining position. 
nese exports have, in some cases, 
ly been placed under government 
|. Electric light bulbs and rub- 
noes are only two examples. The 
was taken last year when accu- 
tions of dumping threatened to ruin 
important markets. Japan finally de- 
cided it was better to make a larger 
rohit on a smaller volume and retain 
ier place in world markets. More ex- 
ports are being placed under the regu- 
‘ation of government monopoly boards 
Tokyo has made another move to pro- 
tect herself in any battle which may 
start. The Trade Safeguarding Bill, 
popularly known in Japan as the tariff 
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dictatorship measure, gives the govern- | 
ment the power to retaliate 
trade discrimination in foreign countrics 
by imposing an additional customs duty 
or prohibiting or restricting imports 
The stand of Australia and Canada 
in the fight will be important, though 
there is little expectation that they will 


against 


back Britain Both have long sold 
Japan for more than they ever 
chased in that country This is part 
larly true of Australia which has cor 


to depend on Japan as a major market 
for wool. Recent threats of the Japanes« 
buyers to shift at least a part of ther 
purchases to Argentina where they can 
sell goods with fewer restrictions than 
in Australia has frightened the author 
ties at Canberra The ties of the Ot 
tawa pact are already loosening under 
the determined moves in Britain to 
protect domestic agriculture at the ex 
pense of imports from the Empire 

Americans will be affected in the 
struggle. One of Japan's most impor 
tant newspapers has alrcady warned that 
if England tries to bar Japanese ex 
ports from British Japar 
will simply have to cxpand her exports 
to other markets which Britain cannot 
control.”” Thes« markets” ar 
likely to include South 
America, where Japanese trade delega 
tions and commercial agents are already 
active. Tokyo's declaration of a weck 
ago regarding China indicates another 
field which Japan obviously intends to 
Africa and the Near East will 


} 
adomimnr1ons 


other 


Central and 


exploit 


be combed more finely than they have 
been to date. 
" 
Costly Slums 
Cleveland slum area costs city 


heavily: pays small taxes. 


MAINTENANCE of a typical slum area in 
Cleveland cost the city in 1932 over six 
times as much as it contributed in taxes 
according to a recent study, said to be 
the first of its kind ever undertaken 
The study was a CWA project. 

Points studied included afinual in 
come from taxes paid, tax delinquencies, | 
and the cost to government agencies and 
private charities. In 1930 the section in 
question had 2.5% of the city’s popula- 
tion, and in 1932 contributed $225,000 | 
in taxes. Against this, it cost the local | 
government bodies $1,357,000, and its | 
citizens received an additional $615,000 
from the community fund. This was a! 
subsidy of $78.78 per capita 

While population of the area dropped 
27% between 1920 and 1930, the negro 
proportion rose from 43% to 67% 
The section costs the city heavily for 
public health and police 
counts for 14.4% of the maintenance | 
cost of the fire department, is notable | 
for juvenile delinquency and crime | 
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Control 


SAVED US $50,000 
LAST YEAR 


Often it is possible for a manufacturer 
to make a direct comparison hetween two 
business years—one with old-fashioned 
rule-of-thumb methods of temperature 
control prevailing in his plant, and the 
other with automatic control re placing 
old wasteful methods. 

Whenever 


check of actual dollars and cents savings 


such a “before and alte r” 


is made, an industrial romance is written. 
It has been proven that when precision 
re gulation of te mperature becomes auto 
matiec—fuel, labor and supervision costs 
may he cut, production effi 

ciency increased, spoilage 
of products in process r« 

duced, their uniform high 
commanding a 
market, 


quality, 
higher price at 
assure d. 

Fulton Sylphon engineers 
have spent more than thirty 
years in de veloping auto 
matic temperature control 
devices for industry . Their 
experience may be ‘of 


real value to you. Write. 





FULTON SYLPHON (0. 


KNOXVILLE TENN..U.S.A. 





Canadian Repre- 
sentatives, Darl- 
ing Bros., Led., 
140 Prince 


European Repre- 
sentatives, Crosby 
ValveandEng.Co., 
Led., 41-2 Foley 
St., London, W. 1, Street, Montreal, 
England. Quebec, Canada. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities in U.S. A. 
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How to Relax 


—to rest 
—-to increase your working power 
to relieve nervousness 








ERE is a book that shows you how to 

attain the benefits of real relaxation— 
an easy-to-read explanation that will help 
to banish sleepless nights, make your rest 
count, help you to do more and enjoy more, 
by relaxing while you work or play. 


Just published 


You must RELAX 


ty EDMUND JACOBSON, M.D. 
201 pages, 5x7}, illustrated, $1.50 


HE fast pace of modern living—these 

worrisome times—the pressure of busi- 
ness or professional activities—these things 
exact a toll of the man or woman who 
doesn't relax. 

Just stopping once in a while to fling 
yourself on a couch isn’t enough. Tension, 
with its energy-sapping effects, remains 
even then. 

Real relaxation has a technique of its 
own. Real relaxation comes only when you 
make a definite effort to learn, and apply, 
this technique. 

And, though simple enough to acquire, 
the amazing thing about this technique is 
that it can be applied while you work and 
play as well as when you rest. It brings 
relief from tension that permits you to carry 
on the pace even better. It relaxes the 
points of strain and directs energies into 
the right channels. 


A tested method; fully explained 


There is nothing new about this. Dr. Jacobson 
has been experimenting with and developing 
the idea for 25 years. But in this book he gives 
the first complete, progressiv explanation, writ 
ten to enable the layman to learn how to relax 

He has written fully and simply, explaining 
what you will want to know about the founda 
tion and elements of relaxation, and then show- 
ing step by step how you can realize its benefits 

Walter B. Pitkin. author of LIFE BEGINS 
AT FORTY. says ir. Jacobson meets the needs 
of thousands of Americans who cannot ‘let down 
and take it easy His little book comes at 
exactly the right time in our history The 
reader need not be deeply versed in medicine 
or psychology in order to grasp the principles 
and practical methods therein laid down. Jacob- 
son is the outstanding pioneer in a new and 
difficult field of physiological research.” 

The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation says You must relax It's such a 
simple order, and such a difficult one for the 
tense, nervous person to follow. But now there's 
real help, for him and for you. in the book by 
Dr. Edmund Jacobson You Must Relax is written 
for the layman, in simple language that tells why 
we needs relaxation and how to achieve it 
Gratifying, too, is the fact that the book is so 
moderately priced that almost any person can | 
afford to buy a copy 


Sent 10 days on approval; mail this coupon 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 W. 42d St.. N. ¥. €,. 


Send Jacobson’s You Must Relax for 10 days" exam 
nation on appreval In 10 days I will send $1.50 
plus few cents postage or return book postpaid 
(We pay postage on orders accompanied by re 
mittance 
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Palestine Thrives 


Influx of Jews, many of them with 
skill and some capital, brings 
boom to historic homeland. 


Europe—familiar with great trade fairs 
which have helped to make famous such 
cities as Leipzig, Lyons, Saloniki—is 
watching the spring exhibition at Tel 


| Aviv in Palestine with a new interest 


More than a quarter of a million visi- 
tors have already flocked to see the ex- 
hibits of 2,500 companies which are 
housed in special pavilions representing 
10 different nations. As recently as two 
years ago, barely half as many firms dis- 
played their wares, and in 1929, the Tel 
Aviv fair boasted only 300 exhibitors. 

Boom in Depression 

Tel Aviv is almost as much of a sur- 
prise as the fair. During Britain's war- 
time occupation of Palestine, Tel Aviv 
was a small suburb of Jaffa, with barely 
2,000 inhabitants. sara expansion in 
1925 and 1926, under the Zionist move- 
ment, swelled the population to more 
than 30,000 and it became a commercial 
center in “New” Palestine. This year, 
with the recent influx of refugees from 
Germany, the city boasts a population 
of nearly 80,000, which makes it second 
only to Jerusalem. 

Two factors have stimulated the 
growth of the city. It is in the center 
of the orange beit, long famous for the 
quality of its fruit and now threatening 
to supplant Spain as the main supplier 
of European markets. Stimulated by the 
influx of refugee craftsmen, it is becom- 
ing a center for a large number of flour- 
ishing small industries. Last year, 133 
new factories were established in Pales- 
tine, 65 of them in Tel Aviv. 

Hitler Helps 

Jews, who form barely one-fifth of 
the population of Palestine, provide 
more than half the people engaged in 
industry. In 1927, the Palestine govern- 
ment census showed that there were 
3905 establishments, with 18,000 
workers, a gross production of nearly 
£4 millions, and a capital investment of 
nearly £34 millions. Last year, a special 
all-Jewish census counted 3000 Jewish 
establishments alone, employing 17,000 
workers, and producing £34 millions in 
goods on a capital investment of £4} 
millions. Nearly £2 millions were in- 
vested in building in Tel Aviv last year. 
An important part of this was no doubt 
stimulated by the influx of nearly onc 
thousand German Jews a month through 
most of the last year, many of them 
bringing property to the value of £1000 
which the German government allows 
them to withdraw. It is estimated that 
Jews have brought no less than £50 mil- 
lions into Palestine since 1921. 

The influx of so many people, many 
of them skilled and all of them inbued 
with something of a pioneer spirit, has 


created the new econ 
Palestine. Besides the 
oranges, which has been 
scientific levels allowing 
years to grow from 2 mi 
lion cases, a dozen import 
dustries have been brought : 
try. Outstanding is th 
velopment of the Dead S 
other mineral resources 
river now supplies electr 
the whole country (whic! 
size of Vermont). New { 
out iron bedsteads, tooth pa 
ing soap, artificial teeth 
cement, brick, candles, g! 


Profit Tax 


Canadian government revises plan 
to tax gold. New scheme protect. 
small, marginal producer- 


Ortrawa—tThe only real 
the Canadian budget when 
two weeks ago was the 10°, 
was placed on newly mined 
ready it has been changed (| 
5°34). Instead of the 10°; 
total value of all gold pr 
government will now impos 
25% of the premium on t! 
gold in excess of the stat 
$20.67. The tax applies fr 
1934, to May 31, 1935. | 
revision the gold mining « 
allowed to credit their cor; 
come tax against the new 
All mines which are not now 
dend basis or were not payin; 
prior to Jan. 1, 1933, arc 
In its effect, the differ 
the revised tax and the orig 
that it will be paid by a doz 
companies while lesser mincs 
The mines on which the | 
are, according to mining 


Lake Shore, Teck-Hughes, \ 
Hargreaves, and Sylvanite in Kir 
land Lake field of Ontario; D H 


linger, and McIntyre in the | 
district ; Noranda, and Siscoe in Q 
and Pioneer, Consolidated 5 

and Premier in British Colum! Man 
of the successfully product 
escaped the tax through not ! 
dividend _ basis. The  revis 
brought relief and satisfactior 
mining community. The high 

on gold has resulted in inte 
velopment of many low-g: 

erties and it was represented to g 
ernment on good grounds t 
velopment would have been discourag 
by the original tax imposed 
production. 

The anticipated revenuc 
25% impost is approximately 
as the 10% tax was expect 
—about $10 millions 
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Business Abroad les eomee pee. a 
to reduce import ( 
o 1 a Teal mk t 
Vomentous events confront world business: London in many countries be: 
. . ot the German market 
combats Japan’s trade expansion; Eurepe awaits reopen- “" \ 0 .)"8". PT 
rT mall ] 


ine of war debts question; Germany is unyielding in ae ee eS eee oe 
eS a what can be expected 1 1 ! 
creditor meeting ; armament race threatens to accelerate. months if tensions in Europe a t 
‘ar ast are not smoothed rar 

cotton textile exports now exceed 2 won't talk disarmament serious! 


- ane 
» . 
Europe billion yards. The move is significant, the German air ire thoroug! ‘ 


News Bureau (Cable)— but not because it is likely to break posed and acknowledge 





ritical developments focussed Japan’s power to expand. It throws refuse to curtail armament 
rest in Europe this week. new importance on the coming Dutch- Japan is outside any agreement 
; trade move against cheap Japanese trade negotiations to be held will be forced to support her stand t 
nports held first attention. at Batavia in June. The Dutch East tores 
enificant first because it indi- Indies have become one of Japan's best With a budget surplus, Britain cat 
tain’s tacit admission that no foreign markets for many lines of cheap enter the arms race without immed ’ 
settlement of the world market manufactures. itely affectir he | t f 
an now be expected between No less important were new moves to rency. France, with her budget 


tt ot balance despite recent lt t | 


nations. It is tremendously reconsider war debts. Europe expects 0U | 
nt. also, because it will force Roosevelt to recommence bargaining. economies, can ill afford ar 


ses plan n to renewed efforts in other mar- France is greatly concerned since the lay now. Germany is in little better 
protects t t under British control and there- Johnson Act refuses her credit in the shape, though present rearma t 
: for ready of special interest to American market. Britain and France be continued and expanded if necessa 
» European nations. Finally, equally want the whole debt tangle to turn attention trom tailure of Na 
cted to spur Japan to a new settled. With conditions in both Europe plans for economic recovery to materi 
tion to dominate the Chinese and the Far East unsettled, there is a 1ze up to promise Japar Imitted| 
\ fresh military campaign in new desire to keep the goodwill of the imecreasing her armament 1 ra 
| come as no surprise to most United States. rate. So are Russia and Ital) | 


There is considerable worry ove 
shire is delighted over Britain's Germany's attitude at the creditors’ con 








x a aa : as J a Deas aa ol a, ‘ . . | 
nd — markets immediately ference in Berlin Germans are un Great Britain 
extile shares up. Unbiased yielding in their demands for export 

however, question the gains concessions if they are to attempt to Stock speculation effectivels 
Che Dominions,where Japan continue debt transfers after July 1 , . ; 
but buys even more, are not and creditors so far have been unable to curbed. Retail sales and indus- | 
Colonial imports of foreign reach any agreement in their demand trial activity expand, 
xls, however, jumped from 87 on Germany. Further recovery in Ger- , : 
vards in 1932 to 200 millions in many is pretty largely dependent on {<?*?°% ‘‘ uble )—The Brit APE SCs 
it even this volume of business expansion of exports. Hitler is pledged this week wait ng to s¢ La 
small to Japan whose total to a recovery program and will lose his ° "@PPen im the trade 1 as 
: ipal \py va , il tt ; 
ire many loubt the effective ( 
Tie nN \ nN t Em heal ‘ 
trade with Japan—take i i whol | 
: nilave il t the lapanese ({ 
% i 
The tendency t OT 
tions t tocl é ] he 
checked by restrict | irryvovetr 
facilities, which have ken out the 
speculative bulls. It more than ev 
“ upparent that Britain is striving to cl 
Kar up speculative activity without recour 
H to legislation The Stock Excha 
Committee by tightening the ad t 
( tion of existing rul i t t 
stock banks by charging unusually | | | 
Man rates ot interest tor tortnight] loar 
on speculative tock ire t n 
agents. Refusal of the ymmittee to af 
ford permission to deal in new issu 
which are at all overcharged with pr 
liminary expenses by their promoter 
has achieved marvels The menace 
a rush of wildcat gold venture ul 
empty speculative industrials has be 
met firmly, and ended 
Better Retail Sales | 
Che retail sales index for Mar t 
. available, is cheering. The money valu 
of sales was 5.7% above M L ve 
E European ago Th 5 1 the | irvest total | " j 
HITLER VACATIONS—Twin vessels of the Hamburg-South America line in recorded since the index wa 
liambarg harbor each to take on 1,200 workers for weekend pleasure cruises in in 1930. The January i] ' 
the Baltic and North Seas. Nazi labor leaders have organized the cruises as part reases were 3.9% ind 3.0 | 
' a plan to provide vacations for all workers. district benefited 
wee MAY 12, 1934 29 











\ practical reflex of this advance is 
found in the year’s results of Marks & 
Spencer (cheap retail chain stores), 
whose profit has jumped from £816,758 
£976,290. Shareholders are to get 
+ plus a bonus of 124°:—one share 
for eight, as compared with a bonus of 


? 


x<¢ 
one tor ten a year ago 
\nother good increase in profits is 
that marked by the English Sewing 
Cotton Co. from £112,195 to £277,309. 
These good reports are having a marked 
effect on investment confidence 
Business Is Better 
First-quarter business indicators tor 
the country’s business are available now 
and reflect some striking gains, only a 
few recessions. Compared with the first 
quarter of last year, postal receipts were 
pe volume of coal mined 6c ; pig 


up 2% 
ron output 539%, and crude steel pro- 
output 17% 


duction 49% electric 
rayon production 34% ; and crude rub- 
ber imported for manufacture 56°. 
The number of unemployed fell 53,000 
in April, bringing the total 549,000 be- 
low the figure for one year ago. In 
dustries absorbing the largest number 
ot workers are building, shipbuilding, 
engineering, iron and_ steel, tailoring, 
distribution, transport, and hoiels. Ac- 
tual declines in the number of employed 
were registered in the coal, cotton, and 
wool industries 

Sales of wool on the London market, 
in fact, have suffered from the German 
and Italian embargoes. The future po- 
sition with Germany is uncertain but a 
small import duty is anticipated. In 
Italy, since April 16, all imports of wool 
are being regulated by licenses which 
are issued as trade between Italy and the 
importing country warrants 


Germany 

oe * 
Creditors can reach only tempo- 
rary settlement on foreign debt. 
Germany is trying to force foreign 
trade concessions. 


BERLIN (Cable )—Germany’s creditors 
are at loggerheads. On only two points 
do they agree—that interest rates and 
principal shall not be reduced, and some 
form of transfer must be continued. 

Of the four largest creditor groups, 
the British and Americans are agreed 
that final settlement should favor no one 
creditor over the other. The Dutch 
and Swiss are demanding that transfe1 
ot their interest payments be made in 
full because their purchases from Ger 
many exceel their sales to that coun 
try, thus eliminating the question of 
“available” exchange. Britain is in the 
same favorable trade position to force 
such a bargain but is reluctant to do so 
because, as a great creditor nation, she 
feels it sets a bad precedent, and one 
with boomerang possibilities 

Settlement at present will be only 
temporary. Present proposal is to con 
tinue transfers on the Dawes and Young 
loans, substitute bonds for the = scrip 
now offered in payment of the bulk of 
the amounts due, and possibly—just 
possibly—continue transfer of a limited 
portion of the payments due. Germans 
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EUROPEAN CAR—Rear-motor automobiles are not new to Euro; 


Skoda model, displayed at Czechoslovakia’s recent 


International 


Exhibition, has many refinements which have attracted wide intere=t 


still contend this is impossible, and are 
bargaining fiercely for export conces- 
sions if they are to attempt to keep it up 

Germany's stand can no longer be 
misunderstood. With almost no remain- 
ing gold, Germans have used every 
argument possible to force exports on 
vorld markets as a means of creating 
funds with which to meet interest pay- 


ments. Whatever amounts may have 
been spent recently buying stocks ot 
“war” materials, and whatever funds 


may be under control outside the coun 
try for an “emergency,” Germany is 
still in a tight position. here are now 
serious indications that the government 
will “withdraw” from the world mat 
ket in a spectacular way much as she 
left Geneva if there is a serious rupture 

This is not merely 
Plans for just such a 
quarters. 


at the conterence. 
idle conjecture. 

move exist in 

Government departments are working 
feverishly to find out what Germany 
can use in an emergency to replace im- 
ported raw materials. All-round ration- 
ing and use of “substitutes” on a war 
time basis is the order of the day. It 
will be a kind of self-imposed blockade 
which is expected to frighten creditors 
and importing countries into granting 
credits and opening their markets. Ger- 
mans believe that they buy a sufficiently 
large share of the world’s raw materials 
to be able by this move to force world 
action, actually to cause a general eco- 
nomic recession if it is allowed to take 


place. 


responsible 


Private Business Lagging 

Evidence is accumulating now to 
show that the pace of domestic recovery 
is being retarded mainly through the 
failure of private business to catch up 
with official efforts. The situation is 
not unlike that existing in the United 
States in this respect. There is a con- 
tinued sag in securities, which tends to 
keep the burden of revival in the hands 
of the government where it can be con- 
tinued only through public works 
financed by the Central Bank. 


France 


Paris worried over Johnson (Act. 
Move to settle war debts expected, 
but France has not altered her pre- 
vious stand. France moving favor. 
ably, but business is dull. 


Paris (lV tireless 
ists over the interpret 


Johnson law in the Unite 


(; 


ing loans to detaulting 
the Cummings interpr 
gard to accepting 


countries as non-detaulter 
nothing to persuade Fi 
from the previous opini 
that France will meet tl 
instalment, even il 
doubttul although Her1 
urged France 
a member of the govern 
the last time he was 
his prestige has been gr 
and it is unlikely his urg 
much weight with Parlia t 
War Debt Possibility 

The greatest fear in Fra 
England may possibly b 
the United States as a det 
ing London possibly to { 
in turn claim payment ot 
her by France and other Eu 
tries, thereby placing Fran 
in an awkward situatior 
stand is the same as pre 
Parliament: France detinit 
pay even part of the wai 
due the United States 
and definite settlement is 
with special considerat 
to the situation created | 
accord, which allowed Ger 
debt payments. 

With Parliament conver 
15, and the Radical Social 
vention being held over tl 
some feeling of nervousne 
making itself felt in the 


resulting in an important 
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; honds. and industrial share 
0 


ori¢es. wo factors are of most impor- 
tance: (1) Will the Radical Socialists 
he able to reunite the Right and Leit 
wit § their party and reform a cartel 
vith Socialists? and (2) will the 
Deput and Senators pass favorable 
t on recent economic decrees in 
of the knowledge that they 
face their electors, most of 
ill be called upon to accept 
sacrifices if these recent de- 
es ‘ sanctioned ? 


franc is moving favorably rela- 
tive the other gold and non-gold 
es, and this is likely to result 
even greater influx of gold in the 
+» few weeks. On the other hand, 
| wealth is gradually coming out 


ing and affording ample liquid 

for the treasury for the time 
being. making it unnecessary to float a 
in as yet. Business, however, is 
extremely dull everywhere but living 


expectation of better times when 
economic decrees get to work- 
| living prices are lowered to the 
vhere France will again be able 
pete with foreign countries in the 
industrial export markets. 


Canada 


New evidences of industrial revival. 
Imperial Tobacco under investiga- 
tion. Canadian National capital 
writedown proposed. 
—Heavy increases in imports 
materials for Canadian manu- 
ng in the first quarter of the year 
unced by official observers of 
mic trend to be a leading in- 
{ industrial revival. Compared 
corresponding period of 1933, 
t rubber. mostly raw, trebled 
s2 millions. Furs doubled to $2 mil- 
les and unmanufactured leather 
to $1} millions; raw cotton in 
irom $1.7 millions to $3.9 mil- 
raw wool from $422,000 to $1.5 
crude petroleum from 3.3 mil- 
to 3.6 million gallons. Employment 
ries using these materials has 
a corresponding improvement. 
Bureau of Statistics weekly eco- 
index showed a further advance 
he week of Apr. 28, from 94.3 the 
week to 95.1. Carloadings, 
advanced spectacularly, ac- 
ted tor the advance. 
llamilton. Ontario, President 
unston of the Canadian Firestone Tire 
\ Rubber Co. says that optimism, while 
panding, has not caught up with ac- 
business in Canada. His company 
rating day and night with three 


} 
tu 


re than three months, a spe- 
mmittee in the House of Com- 
as been investigating mass buy- 
(| price spreads (BW —Feb24'34). 
last tew weeks, they have turned 
ittention to the Imperial Tobacco 

Canada. Specific matter being 
nized is the company’s buying 
es in the tobacco fields o n- 
ind its alleged control of prices. 
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H. H. Stevens, Minster of Trade and 


responsible for the investigating com- 
mitte’s work, has told Gray Miller, 
president of the company, that revela 
tions already before the committee as to 
the company’s methods challenge the 
intervention of Parliament. Stevens ce 
clared that “a sinister synchronization 
of facts” strongly suggested that the 
purchasing policy of Imperial was in- 
fluenced by the American Tobacco Co 
of the United States which is a heavy 
stockholder in the Canadian company 
Tobacco Price Controversy 

In 1931, field prices in the United 
States were heavily cut and about the 
time of that drop, an official of the 
American company came to Canada to 
be associated with the Canadian com 
pany and immediately there was a drop 
in the price to Canadian growers from 
30¢ to 20¢. Stevens called upon the 
company to explain further arbitrary 
depressions in the price to producers 
The company has been paying large 
dividends. 

Minister Stevens, regarded as a pos 
sible successor to Prime Minister Ben 
nett, should the latter decide to leave 
public life, talked plainly to Montreal 
executives recently, declared they would 
better put their own house in order be- 
fore giving gratuitous advice as to the 
running of the nation’s business, warned 
that the trend of wages and dividends 
would be watched closely, castigated 
those business interests which had de- 
nounced the government merchant ma- 
rine as an extravagance and then had 
brought pressure to bear for the estab 
lishment of the fleet when that policy 
was going to bring them large orders. 

The problem of the two Canadian 
railroads attracted public attention 
again this week when the auditors of 
the Canadian National suggested to 
Parliament the writing down of the 
capital structure of the road by trans- 
ferring a part of the enormous burden 
of debt from the books of the railway 
to the books of the nation. This has 
been recommended in the past by dit- 
ferent bodies, but the auditors have ad- 
vanced a new argument, that, because 
the financial position of the Canadian 
National with its deficits on deadweight 
capitalization has a depressing effect on 
the investing public, it would be better 
to adjust capitalization and face the loss 
of capital just as other industrial and 
financial enterprises have had to do in 
the last few years. 


Latin America 


Chile plans short-term debt amor- 
tization. Argentina offers commer- 
cial exchange plan to Americans. 
Real estate boom in Colombia. 


CONVERSATIONS have begun in Santi- 
ago, Chile, between representatives ot 
Chilean short-term bondholders and 
high officials of the government to con- 
sider a plan by which Chile would pay 
an amortization of 2%, and interest at 
the rate of 1% on the balance of this 


debt Among the 
who would benefit by the ‘ tot 
schilds, the Anglo-French Banl n 


don, and the National City B 
the Guaranty Trust Co. ot N 
The debt, contracted 
short-term bonds, amounts at present to 
$55 millions. 

Argentina has made another offer to 
Americans on blocked foreign exchange 
which accumulated in that country be 


tween Feb. 1 and Nov. 30 of last year 
Buenos Aires offers to give 5-vear 2 
treasury notes in payment tor the 
obligations but, because the proposed 
exchange rate would force a loss of 
20% on the American exporters, the 
latter may not accept the plan. 

Ecuador has recently imposed new 
import restrictions which prohibit the 
entry of certain textile products, lard 
flour, passenger automobiles, and liquor 
except with a special permit 

In Colombia, uncertainty over the 
government's financial policy result- 
ing in heavy capital investments in real 
estate and industrial share Che prices 
of all leading industrial stocks moved 
up several points during April in con- 
trast with the quotations of fixed yield 
securities which weakened on both the 
Bogota and Medellin exchange rhe 
rush ot funds into the real estate mat 
ket has not only produced i substantial 
increase in land values but has also 
boomed private building « ruction to 
near the highest level on recor: 

Reports continue to come from almost 
every Latin American commercial cet 
ter of increasing Japanese trade activ 
itv. Progress is most marked in Argen- 
tina and Peru, 


Far East ; 


Japan undaunted by British chal- 
lenge. Domestic purchasing power 
fails to expand. 


Hvuce orders from the military and a 
booming port trade is doing much in 
Japan to stimulate industrial activity. 
Unless purchasing power at home be- 
gins to rise soon, however, activity 1 
expected to slump, for curbs to exports 
are increasing rapidly. Britain's move 
this week is only the most dramatic ot 
a long series of restrictions against 
Japanese goods (page 26). 

Tokyo's Trans-Pacific remarks sig- 
nificantly: “Notwithstanding an antic- 
ipated disappearance of active export 
trade this year, an increase in the pro- 
duction equipment for rayon and spin 
ning mills in keeping up as rapidly as 
ever. Japan’s rayon producing capacity 
in 1932 was 64 million pounds, which 
advanced at a jump to 90 millions last 
year, and is expected to pass 120 mil- 
lions this year. Approximately 800,000 
spindles were newly installed in Japa- 
nese spinning mills during 1933. Yet 
there is no sign of a domestic market 
expansion for rayon textiles and spun 
cloth. Taking these things into con 
sideration, the demand for and suppl) 
of these fiber products may become dis- 
jointed this year.” 
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Money and the Markets 


Silver comes back. 


Inflationary effect of new legislation 


depends on what’s mandatory, what permissive. Infla- 


tion prospects check bond 
traders. 


Money and Banking 


SILVER, and its connoted domestic infla- 
tion, came back into the running this 
week through a compromise reached 
between the President and the silver 
bloc in the Senate. The measure, when 
it is finally drafted, passed and approved, 
will be, in all probability, not nearly so 
drastic as the Dies-Thomas bill and 
milder even than the straight Dies bill 
that was passed by the House. If put 
into operation it will have a definite 
effect in lifting the prices of silver, of 
securities, of general commodities. But 
any advance should be slow and orderly, 
considerably slower than that which 
came with last year’s monetary manip- 
ulation. 
Three Possible Outcomes 

So far as can now be seen, the bill, 
which is to be drafted by Herman Oli- 
phant, general counsel of the Treasury 
Department, will call for the national 
ization of all surplus stocks of silver 
held in this country at a price of 50¢ 
an ounce, to be followed by the pur 
chase of silver abroad at world market 
prices until one of three things happens: 


slide, fail to excite stock 


Commodities are bullish. 


ounce; (3) our monetary reserves of 
silver reach a 25-75 ratio with gold. 
\t the same time, of course, the Treas- 
ury is to continue its purchases of 
newly-mined silver at the previously 
established price ot O44¢ per ounce. 

The question of how much inflation 
results from this program will depend 
upon how much of it is mandatory, how 
much permissive and, if permissive, 
unused. It is generally believed that 
nationalization will be mandatory, that 
the Treasury will have to purchase the 
domestic stock, estimated at 250 million 
ounces, for some $125 millions. Rumor 
has it that the Treasury, foreseeing this 
contingency, stepped heavily into the 
market when prices of the metal turned 
downward last week, used a portion of 
the stabilization fund to purchase many 
millions of ounces at prices well below 
the limit 

Should nationalization take place, the 
entire silver stock be purchased by the 
[reasury, and silver certificates be 
issued against it even on the basis of 
$1.29 an ounce, the direct inflationary 
effect will be small. The total amount 
involved is not sufficiently large to do 
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President to Hold Contro! 
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(1) commodity prices reach the 1926 much toward lifting prices. Psycholog- would confer upon him 
level; (2) silver reaches $1.29 an ically the result might be greater. There seems little doubt t! ] 
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| be passed by both houses of 
and signed by the President. 
the inflationists are expected 
Dies silver bills, side- 
other inflationary measures, 
e Thomas silver rider from 
ntermediate credit bill. 
ting of the Thomas amendment 
the way for an early passage 
Glass bill, which makes $270 
loans available to industry 
the Federal Reserve System. 
ns may run for 5 years and be 
r directly or through a bank. 
er case, the bank must assume 
risk and presumably stand 
supply the borrower with 
short-term money may _ be 
A companion measure, the 
bill, provides for similar 
term industrial loans from the 
extent of $250 millions. 
touch with the situation be- 
it the RFC will be more liberal 
extension of credit than the Re 
Both bills have been com- 
the House into a single measure, 
Prall bill and, since it is understood 
President is in favor of this 
gislation, it seems probable that both 
| be enacted. 


Bonds 


wnward slide of the bond mar- 
checked this week when infla- 
pes came to the rescue of the 
peculative issues. First-grade 
il obligations had been firm 
h the entire flurry and govern- 
had scarcely faltered in their 
upward climb. 

continued buoyancy of federal 
is, of course, to a certain extent 
il. In recent months the Treas- 
taken a very active interest in 
vement of U. S. bonds. Large 
ses for sinking fund requirements 
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enabled the government to reduce its 
outstanding debt by some $39 millions 
in April, the first time in 6 months that 
the debt has been lowered. In March 
there was a rise of $105 millions and in 
January the increase was $1,254 mil- 
lions. To a market accustomed to 
absorbing sizable blocks of fresh indebt 
edness each month, this change proved 
decidedly stimulating. 
Refunding Prospects 

In addition, it is believed that the 
Treasury is using, or will use, a part 
of its stabilization fund for the purpose 
of strengthening the market for federal 
bonds; and this tor the purpose of aid- 
ing a large refunding operation to take 
place in the very near future that would 
turn much of the floating indebtedness 
into bonds. Before the end of this 
year the government will have maturi 
ties of some $4.5 billions including the 
$1.2 billions of Fourth Liberty 44s 
called Oct. 15. The First Liberty 4} 
of which $535 millions are outstanding, 
and the $1,392 millions Liberty 34s might 
also be called on Dec. 15 if notice were 
to be given by Sept. 15. It is hardly 
probable that this entire amount would 
be taken care of by the expected issue 
But a large portion could be and at a 
possible saving of interest should the 
Treasury decide to take advantage ot 
the present favorable conditions to put 
out bonds on a 3% basis. 
Administration’s Suggested Changes 

A lowering of the barrier to new cor- 
porate bond issues also appears likely 
in the near future. Senator Fletcher 
has offered, as an amendment to the 
stock exchange regulation bill, the Ad- 
ministration’s suggestions for easing the 
Securities Act. Principal among these 
changes are: the requirement of a bond 
to be filed by a complainant, aimed to 
deter the so-called “strike” suit ; limiting 
of the liability of an underwriter to the 
extent of his participation; limiting of 
the right of recovery by a purchaser to 


the loss actually sustained from the 1 
statement or omission of a material ta 
by the issuer or underwriter; shorten 
ing of the time within which su 
be filed; taking the adh i 
the Act out of the hands of the Ik: 
Trade Commission and turning it over 
to the proposed Federal Securities Ex- 
change Commission. 

These changes do not entire 
the objections of issuers 
or ot underwriters These men are 
the opinion that a further « 
take place before any large nu 
flotations can be offered to inve 


Their ideas are more nearly i 

rated in another amendment spor 

by Senator lhomas But wt 1 beltev« 
that the Fletcher proposal 

the Administration villing t 

the present tim and that it 

than the Thomas amendme« ill be 


passed by Congress 


Stocks 


THe reappearance of silver this weck 
served to give stocks merely a tem 
porary jolt The decline that follow« 
gave no indication that the trend | 


at last been turned upward 
trials and utilities, as measured by t 
indexes, were lower on Monday tha 


at any time during the current vear and 
rails were but slightly above the Janu 
ary bottom. Inflation news, which 
often in the past has been the signal 
for a rapid runup in prices, failed to 
have that effect this time 

\n explanation of this anomaly prob- 
ably lies in the fact that many traders 
consider the stock market regulation bill 
highly detlationary Li 


market from a_ short-tet Viewpoint 
they believe that this bill will ca 
liquidation, force prices lower than any 


silver legislation could raise them. On 
balance, therefore, they feel that the 
market is a sale 

House Approves Drastic Regulation 


Severe exchange regulation was ap 
proved by the House when it passed 
the drastic Fletcher-Rayburn bill by an 
overwhelming mayority In the Ser 


ate, attempts to weaken the more flex 
ible Glass bill were easily repulsed. Thx 
voting on these suggested amendment 
were so clearly in favor of the bill that 
few doubted that it would be passed 
practically unchanged. An attempt will 
be made to compromise the differenc: 
between the two bills in conferenc 
The final bill, therefore, will be ke 
liberal than the Senate's And = the 
Senate bill, Wall Street feels is Tar 
from liberal 

But, behind all this, is the opinion 
that the business outlook is not entirel, 
satisfactory, that the seasonal decline ha 
started and will continue throughout 
the summer months. Forces now 
action should develop a real improve 
ment by the fall but that ts too fa: 
ahead for most traders to look. Cor 
ditions have changed so rapidly during 
the recent past that holding stocks for 
the medium pull has lost its popularity 
The tendency now is to liquidate at the 
first sign of trouble 
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Efficiency, but without a trace of bump- 
tiousness —friendliness that never has 


its tongue in its cheek. Add to these a 
livelier tempo and the endless little lux- 
uries of Philadelphia's modern hotel— 
and you have the reasons why the 
travel-wise are now turning down 
Chestnut Street to Ninth. 


“What's the point,” ask they signifi- 







cantly, “in paying the top price?” 
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Mallory-Elkaloy and Mallory-Elkonite elec 
tric resistance welding die and tip materials 
give new life to welding possibilities and 
profits. Mallory-Elkaloy is three to twelve 
times better than copper! Mallory-Elkonite 
lasts ten to eighty times longer than 
copper. Both are responsible for increased 
welding production and 
decreased costs. 


in RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND 
INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


ALLOR 


THE WHOLE 
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P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Cable Address Pelmalio 
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Commodity Markets 


ComMopity 
of a declining 
settled bonds. 
street, 


prices held steady face 
stock market and un- 
Uneasiness of Wall 
because of the Securities and 
Exchange Acts, renee, 
in automobik ind other 
d mn Bullish 
sentiment 
the 


in 


toc k possible 


reduction sales ; 
factors, ha 
business 
Several 
week in con 
Nine governments 
ment to restrict rul 
iptly announced a restriction of 

12 rubber export between June and 
Dex 31 Basic export quotas were 
assigned to each rubber-producing area 
on the basis of the past year’s output. 
The an was much more 
been anticipated by 
on May deliveries 
trom the high 
had risen before 


») effect on prices. 
ish 


marked 


jetghe l bear 
vel 


ymodit 1¢s, 


outwe 
pment < 
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nouncement 
than had 


irket which 


modest 
the mi 
declined 132 points 
15.23¢ to which it 
news came out 

Che President 
making sugar a basic 
permitting restriction 
duction. At the same 
proclamation under the 
provision reducing the rate of duty 
sugar from Cuba to 14¢, from other 
countries, 1{¢, effective June 8. May 
sugar rose 5 points to 1.55¢. 

Wheat Advances 

Delegates of 21 countries attending 
the wheat conference were stumped by 
the problem presented by the Argentine 
bumper wheat crop which has 
and aggravated the 


ot 
the 


signed the Bill 
thus 
ot domestic pro- 
time, he signed a 
flexible tariff 


Sugar 


commodity, 


on 


created 


a new market glut 

price question. Argentina now is hold 
ing out for a 40 million bushel increase 
for her export ny This has to be 
substracted from the United States’ and 
Canada’s quotas. However, the market 
expects a satisfactory settlement and, 
keeping its eve on some bad weather 
reports, it advanced May wheat on 


Wednesday to 853 
previous. Oth g 


ities fluctuated. 
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Editorially Speaking— 


rioNALITY of the Bankruptcy 
sed by Congress in the last days 
‘oover Administration soon may 
before the U. S. Supreme 
Court. The measure, designed  pri- 
help sinking railroads, per- 
ling down of capital and re- 
tion without the expensive ritual 
¢ through liquidation. Its legal- 
en upheld by the Circuit Court 
ls, sitting at Chicago, in the 
two property owners who sought 
+ their creditors in order to get 
t <tension. In both cases, bonds 
1 sold and the names of their 

s known only to the bondholders’ 
committees, which refused to 
them. The plaintiffs appealed 

t federal courts under the new 
act. A Master in Chancery held the 
Act unconstitutional, but was reversed 
federal judges, and an appeal 

the Circuit Court — of 


> 
at 


i taken to 


FouND at last—a man who got paid for 
Joseph Weiner, London adver- 
expert, gets $80,000 for the idea 
lvertising on Railway Express 
wagons, as settlement of a suit 
New York Supreme Court 
Weiner boated over from England with 
his idea several years ago, laid it before 
xpress company and Barron G 
Collier, advertising man. The Lon- 
sserted he subsequently was ex- 
trom all interest in the plan. He 
suit for $975,000 


Bu; corporations, oft harried by ‘‘annoy- 
had gleeful respite last 
eck when a Supreme Court justice, 
Appellate Division, in New York re- 
i volley of cutting rebuke in the 

of a minor stockholder in bil- 

lar Socony-Vacuum Corp. The 

in sought payment for his hold- 

ngs, 200 shares out of a total of 30 
n shares, and an appraisal of assets 
itted by law when a stockholder 


Suits, 


proves a transfer of company 
Property 

Lashed out Justice Martin, in deny- 

ng the application: “Good faith of 


ipplications should be shown be- 
re the courts tolerate any attempt to 
or annoy a corporation, where 
heers or directors are clearly act- 
ng the best interests of its stock- 


[He Millers’ National Federation is ter- 
‘ly upset Over two recent bulletins of 
Surcau of Home Economics which 

ss diets calling for an annual wheat- 
consumption of 132 Ib. per per- 
Last year, it points out, actual 
mption was 170 Ib. (was 216 Ib. 
octore the War), “so if the 132-Ib. 
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recommendation were followed it would | 
decrease the use of wheat at the rate of 
about 105,000,000 bushels per year 
This in the face of government efforts 
to reduce wheat acreage and overcome | 
surplus. The federation, overlooking | 
the health angle, wants Secretary Wal 
lace to clamp down on the bulletins 


Lack of ready funds need no longer 
keep New Yorkers away from doctors 
dentists, hospitals. Working under a 
newly devised plan, the Professional 
Service Credit Association will pay 
costs of medical or dental care promptly 
and in full, giving the patient a credit 
extension up to 11 months. There are 
now 500 doctors and 15 hospitals being 
served, and the list is growing daily 
Charge for the service is 109 of the 
bill for 11 months’ time. This fee 
paid by the patient—not the doctor 
may seem high, but letters from cus 
tomers reiterate “godsend.” 


J. M. (1009) NICHOLS, president of 
the First National Bank of Englewood 
(Chicago), who has taken issue with 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp 
because it feels his 100% liquid bank 
needs insurance, is telling 3,000 of his 
depositors with savings deposits of $50 
“come and get it.” Interest 
rates, codes, and federal regulations 
make it unprofitable to carry such a 

counts, he holds. It is a nice state o 
affairs when a small depositor is asked 
to leave,” comments Mr. Nichols, in 
expressing his thoughts on “a govern- 
ment going into business 


or less to 


LATEST information on what effect, if 
any, repeal had on the soft drink busi- 
ness may surprise many. The first quar- 
ter (1934) report of the Coca-Cola Co.., 
out this week, shows profits of $2,208, 
164, compared with only $1,806,218 
for the first three months of 1933 
Either those people who drink spiritu 
ous fluids now also drank them in speak 
easy days, or Coca-Cola has taken a 
spurt in popularity. Or maybe it's just 
the New Deal 


IN AN effort to break up the alleged 
practice of many private corporations, 
firms, and individuals of delivering 
large numbers of letters by messenger, 
thus circumventing postage, the House 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee 
has recommended legislation which will 
require the sender to pay postage on 
letters delivered by messenger when 
more than 5 letters are involved. This 
is said to be necessary to protect the 
government's revenue and stop a prac- 
tice which in effect violates the federal 


monopoly in the transportation and | 


delivery of mail. 





Laid off by illness 
or accident 


When this occurs, a benefit 
plan is helpful to all con 


cerned 


The modern way to handle 
it is by one of our 
GROUP DISABILITY 
CONTRACTS 


Glad to tell Employers 
more about it. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. |] 

















Life’s too short 
for worry 


"Mavinc to work 


outa financial plan by your- 
self takes a lot of time, ef- 
fort and worry —with no 
assurance of success. 

You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial 
problems. It is the safe, 
| sure way to financial inde- 
| pendence. 


OF BOSTON. MassacHuSErTTS 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Cl don Street, B Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “My 
Financial Problems.” 





Name 


Street and No. 





City State 
B.W. 5.34 


Vy, WME 
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Overseas Trade 


Recovery is an international problem. 
Events of the past year have developed with 
ever-increasing clarity the importance of 
foreign trade, and have emphasized even 
more sharply just how difficult it is going 
to be for us to retain our relative share, let 
alone increase it. 

This defensive aspect of the situation is 
not sufficiently well understood. The im- 
pression exists that in seeking powers to 
make special trade agreements by manipula- 
tion of tariffs, the Administration is imbued 
with the idea that it can greatly stimulate 
our exports. Some of the supporters of the 
reciprocal tariff bill have talked in that 
strain. Naturally, the realists have met them 
with skepticism. But the truth is that we 
face a bitter fight to retain overseas trade 
that we now hold. That is the real sig- 
nificance of the bill—but obviously a signifi- 
cance which responsible officials cannot pub- 
licly emphasize. Britain finally has been 
forced into an open quarrel with Japan, but 
open quarrels are a last resort; sane govern- 
ments do not make speeches forecasting them. 

Supporters of the bill have stressed the 
possibility of opening foreign markets for 
our products by offering lower tariff rates 
on certain foreign goods. That is sound 
enough, and may well result in profitable 
deals of moderate size. But there is another 
technique which the increasing tension is 
likely to make even more effective. 

The bill also gives the President power to 
increase duties by 50%. That is a powerful 
weapon in a defensive fight. Various nations 
have learned the trick of suddenly raising 
barriers against our goods in order to make 
room for some competitor with whom they 
have struck a bargain. Perhaps a little retali- 
ation will stop that kind of thing. 
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The essence of such power is the abilir, 
to act quickly. That is why all the amend. 


ments calling for advisory boards and pub. 
lic hearings and the like are really crip. 
pling while ostensibly so innocent. |) js t 


be noted that leaders of both parties ax not 
alarmed over the proposed broadening of 
Presidental authority for the period of the 
emergency; indeed, no more cogent plea 
for the measure has been made than tha 
offered by President Hoover's Secretary of 
State, Mr. Stimson. . 
For a time, it was the fashion to insis¢ the 


Hoover Administration put exaggerated 
emphasis upon foreign commerce. |r was 
pointed out that our trade overseas r. inged 


between 8% and 12% of the total volume 
of our “Ti The inference was drawn 
that it merited one-tenth of our effort and 
attention. It was a plausible fallacy and 
many of us fell into it. 

But, as the executive vice-president of the 
American Manufacturers Export 
tion pointed out to a Senate committee, the 
business of the United States is not like a 
farm, on which one or two fields can be al- 
lowed to lie fallow without reducing the 
productivity of the others. It is rather a liv- 
ing body, in which trade is a network of in- 
terlaced veins and arteries. Cut it anywhere, 
and it bleeds. Amputate 10% of a living 
body, and the whole is drained of its health. 

Foreign trade is barter; it always has been 
and always will be. If we must export— 
and we must if America is to be again what 
it has been—we must import. 

The “Buy American” movement has met a 
well-deserved death. May it never be resur- 
rected, 
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